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WHO IS A JEW? A SYMPOSIUM 


HORACE M. KALLEN 


, ow to this question, “Who is a 

Jew”, depend on who answers the 
question. An answerer may be speaking 
for himself alone, in his isolate singular- 
ity; he may be speaking for himself in 
the light of what he feels and under- 
stands about himself in terms of his re- 
lations to other selves, both such as are 
called Jews and such as are not so called. 
He may be answering as the spokesman 
for one or another of a diversity of 
groups, whose members attribute their 
joining and staying together to a diver- 
sity of principles and practices they have 
committed themselves to and try to 
shape their lives by. Hebraism, Judaism, 
Jewishness frequently name one or an- 
other of such designs for living, each 
with its own variations of rule and role. 
Again, an answerer may be a spokes- 
man for some one of those configura- 
tions of beliefs and actions which, to- 
gether, make up anti-Semitism. There 
are answerers who combine anti-Semit- 
ism with these other responses. No one 
making any or all of these responses 
need hold himself, or be held by others, 
to be a Jew; no one holding himself, 
even willy-nilly, to be a Jew, need be— 
and, indeed, very many are not—inhib- 
ited from making anti-Semitic responses. 
All responders have one thing in com- 
mon: they use the expression “Jew” as 
a term of classification; they intend by 
it membership in a group whose group- 


character they identify in certain ways; 
they attribute membership on the basis 
of these ways, and they select these ways 
as their criteria for Jewish identity, from 
a manifold of unordered, diversifying in- 
stitutional and historical aggregates of 
doctrines, disciplines, works, ways, be- 
liefs, and regulations, recorded and un- 
recorded, for which the word “culture” 
is an oft-recurring symbol. In each case, 
the selected criterion leaves out very 
much more than it takes in; even the 
most inclusive criterion is an abstrac- 
tion, selected ad hoc. 

Obviously, the most abstract, the sim- 
plest possible, is the identifying label 
itself; the class-word, “‘Jews”, is the least 
common denominator of all persons 
called Jews, whether or not they be oth- 
erwise Jews. First and last, anyone is a 
Jew who so designates himself, or is, 
even in spite of himself, so designated 
by others. This, stripped of rationaliza- 
tions, is the criterion of Israel’s “law of 
return” and principle of “ingathering”. 
It is the criterion most widely in use 
among non-Jews, especially the anti- 
Semite to whom the diversities between 
Jews, whatever their aim and form, are 
of no account. For the anti-Semite, “Jew” 
carries an identical import, denoted by 
a syndrome of characteristics and a cor- 
pus of disabilities. It is the signal for 
resentment, scorn, and aggression up to 
extirpation, with their concurrent theo- 
logical or sociological rationalizations. 

All these, together, answer the ques- 
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tion, Who is a Jew? and embody “the 
Jewish Problem’. So, as Louis Brandeis 
wrote almost half a century ago, with 
as much foresight as hindsight: “Coun- 
cils of rabbis and others have under- 
taken, at times, to prescribe by defini- 
tion that only those shall be deemed 
Jews, who professedly adhere to the Or- 
thodox or Reformed faith. But... it is 
not in the purview of any single body 
of Jews, or, indeed, of all Jews collec- 
tively, to establish the effective defini- 
tion. The meaning of the word Jewish, 
in the term, Jewish Problem, must be 
accepted as co-extensive with the dis- 
abilities which it is our problem to re- 
move. It is the non-Jews who create the 
disabilities and in so doing give defini- 
tion to the word Jew. These disabilities 
extend substantially to all of Jewish 
blood. They do not end with a renun- 
ciation of the faith, however sincere. 
They do not end with the elimination, 
however complete, of external Jewish 
mannerisms. The disabilities do not end 
ordinarily until the Jewish blood has 
been so thoroughly diluted by repeated 
intermarriages as to result in practically 
obliterating the “Jew”. 

On the record, of course, “Jewish 
blood” is a most doubtful qualification, 
although Hitlerism postulated it unto 
the fourth generation. Whatever “the 
blood”, the ultimate qualification is the 
classifying label “Jew”. Many draw the 
plausible conclusion that if this label 
brings with it certain penalties and dis- 
abilities, in a world where anti-Semitism 
is “universal and endemic”, safety and 
freedom can be secured only by willing- 
ly abolishing the label. 

Now that Boris Pasternak’s Dr. Zhi- 
vago has become an important news 
item, this conclusion has moved into the 
foreground of Jewis attention. Paster- 
nak is of Jewish derivation. Hitler 


would count him a Jew, whether or not 
Khrushchev does. Pasternak is, of course, 
aware of his derivation, but he is an in- 
dividualist. He bases his individualism 
on Christian doctrine, disclosing certain 
affinities to the Tolstoian and Dostoevy- 
skian translations of this doctrine. It 
might be said that in Dr. Zhivago, “the 
Jewish Problem” is presented as ques- 
Jew? Why 
should a Jew be at all? and its solution 


tions such as Why is a 
in such answers as are given by Zhivago’s 
mistress, the generously alive revolution- 
ary, Lara, and by his Jewish friend, 
Mischa Gordon. “It is strange,” declares 
Lara, “that these people, who once lib- 
erated mankind from the yoke of idol- 
atry, and so many of whom devote them- 
selves to its liberation from injustice, 
should be incapable of liberating them- 
selves from their loyalty to an obsolete 
antediluvian identity that has lost all 
meaning; that they should not rise 
above themselves and dissolve among 
all the rest whose religion they have 
founded and who would be so close 
to them, if they knew them better.” 
Mischa Gordon confirms this judgment. 
Aware of the disabilities laid upon the 
Jew, as Jew, he especially wants to know 
why? and why be a Jew, at all? His fa- 
ther could give him no answer. What 
he saw done to Jews, during World War 
I, convinced him that to stay a Jew was 
as irrational as the cruelties perpetrated 
upon him, as the traits attributed to 
him in order to condone the malice and 
sadism he suffers under. The way out, is 
into that literally catholic Christianity 
which defines the human community 
that is to come; that kingdom of Heaven, 
where there are no nations, only indi- 
viduals. Christianity, indeed, is the mys- 
tique of individuality. The Jews, how- 
ever, cling to their collectivity, and pay 
for it with their voluntary martyrdom. 
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But “whom does it profit? For what pur- 
pose are the innocent old men and chil- 
dren, all those subtle, kind, humane 
people, mocked and beaten up through 
Why 


leaders and spokesmen of the Jews “dis- 


the centuries?...”’ haven’t the 
banded the army which keeps on fight- 
ing and being massacred nobody knows 
for what? Why don’t they say to them, 
“Come to your senses, stop. Don’t hold 
on to your identity. Don’t stick together, 
disperse. Be with all the rest. You are 


the first and best Christians of the 


wol ld eee . 


In this undemocratk 


escapist com- 
pound of historical misconception, psy- 
chological misunderstanding and logical 
fallacy, the Jewish “identity” again has 
neither form nor inwardness. It is quali- 
fied as collective, and its existence is 
seen as tantamount to undergoing Chris- 
tian inquisition and destruction. To be 
a Jew, is to be a willful yet involuntary 
subject of immolation. Salvation is, to 
commit voluntary suicide as Jew by seek- 
ing resurrection as Christian—whichever 
of the manifold, diverse, and combative 
denominations “Christian” intends. (Or 
for “Christian” write “Communist”, 
“Moslem”, or what-have-you: the point 
of no return is that the individual will 
be able to live on without penalty, with- 
out disability, without the menace of 
death, as anything but Jew.) The goal 
is, to live safe and free, the means is to 
die as Jew, whatever living as Jew in- 
trinsically might be. The goal is also 
Brandeis’ goal. But for Brandeis, the 
means is, to overcome and abolish the 
disabilities which cripple and menace 
living as Jew, so that the Jew may live 
on as Jew without fear and without pen- 
alty. 

Then by what criteria, other than the 
label ‘Jew’, does he who lives on dis- 
close himself as Jew? Are they race, phy- 


sique, the label of his mother, ‘‘Jewess’’? 
Are they physical mutilations, such as 
circumcision? Modes of dressing hair or 
beard, such a peyot? Garments, such as 
yarmulkas, arbah kanfot, talit, chalot, 
shtreimal? Forms of diet, such as kash- 
rut? A mode of speech, such as Hebrew, 
Yiddish, or Ladino? A code of behavior, 
like Halakhah? A variable corpus of 
Torah? Are 
Frankists, Sabbatai-Zviniks, Karaites, Sa- 
maritans, Ethical Culturists, 
Jewish Scientists, Scientific Humanists, 


knowledge, signified as 


Bundists, 


the American Council for Judaism, clas- 
sifiable as Jews, even as diverse sects of 
Hasids, Agudaists, Orthodox, Conserva- 
tives, Reformers, Reconstructionists, La- 
bor Zionists, are classifiable as Jews? 
Many of the organizations count in their 
membership men and women who reject 
Judaism as creed and code, but who 
hold themselves and are held by others, 
to be truly Jews, though not Judaists. 
Some insist that they are Judaists, but 
not otherwise identifiable as Jews. Who 
today decides whether Baruch Spinoza 
is or is not a Jew? Or Heinrich Heine, 
or Benjamin Disraeli? Or Henri Berg- 
son or Albert Einstein or Ferdinand La- 
salle or Karl Marx or Leon Trotsky, or 
Louis Brandeis? Spinoza was put in 
Herem; Heine and Disraeli went into 
Shmad; Bergson preferred Roman Ca- 
tholicism; Einstein was, if anything, a 
Spinozist, Marx was a Christian turned 
atheist and an anti-Semite; Trotsky was 
a Marxist, Brandeis was a Humanist. Is 
it not the case that many, whom some 
Jews excommunicate, are claimed for 
Jewry by other Jews? That many, who 
identify themselves as Jews, are shut out 
and cut off from their congregation by 
other Jews? That there is not, and 
among Jews cannot be, one and only one 
criterion of being a Jew? That, when all 
is said and done, there are as many cri- 
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teria as there are associations of Jews 
with one another because the associates 
share certain ideals, ideas, ends, means 
and instruments, which they have se- 
lected from the aggregation of attitudes, 
preferences, thoughts and things, called 
nowadays “the Jewish heritage” and 
shaped into a design for living? The 
sharers signalize their design as Jewish. 
They may, and do, wage inter-organiza- 
tional war with one another, each group 
denying to the others the designation 
“Tew” or “Judaist”, each fighting to shut 
and cut off whatever is different. Or they 
may labor to orchestrate their differences, 
and re-enforce one another by uniting 
in the common struggle to live on, and 
to grow. 

This second alternative is the modern 
one. It is a corollary of the democratic 
commitment to equal liberty and equal 
safety for the different. It postulates dif- 
ference as a natural right following from 
the nature of freedom. It conceives the 
free society as one whose members so 
exercise this right, and so communicate 
the differences ensuing to one another, 
that each is able to live more safely, 
more freely, and more abundantly, than 
he could either by warfare with the 
others, or by going it alone. In a free 
world, to be a Jew, by whatever crite- 
rion, should be as natural and as right 
as to be a Christian, a Communist, or 
anything else. In any society of Jews, 
which is itself a free member of a larger 
society of such free peoples, no Jew can 
fail to acknowledge, to understand, to 
respect, and to appreciate, the exercise 
of his right to be different by any other 
Jew; he can only ask the other to par- 
ticipate in the Jewish union of the Jew- 
ish different, which generates and con- 
stitutes the entirety of the Jewish col- 
lective being. Although no one is born 
a Jew, (for that matter no one is born 


a Christian, a Communist, a German, a 
Frenchman, a lawyer or doctor, or a 
laborer—everyone is grown by education 
and by the choices, changes and chances 
of his existence, into the character, the 
religion, the nationality or the vocation 
by which he identifies himself). Although 
multitudes have Judaism or Jewishness 
so thrust upon them that it invites fight 
or flight, the goal for anybody born into 
a free Jewish community is, by study and 
sympathetic understanding of all that 
makes up “heritage”, to achieve a Jew- 
ish identity that, whatever he has chosen 
for his criterion of identification, he 
works to bring it to mutual understand- 
ing and free union with those who have 
made different choices. Except as he so 
decides and chooses, he is not inwardly 
a Jew. All his other decisions are coer- 
cive, secondary, external. They are only 
able to cut off and shut out; they are 
not able to take in and bind together. 
I hold the warfare of the denominations, 
in Israel or wherever, to prescribe who 
is, and who is not a Jew a menace to 
the survival of Jews of any denomina- 
tion. 


II 
ELIEZER BERKOVITS 


It may be comparatively easy to an- 
swer the question, “Who is a Jew?” in a 
subjective manner. One would have to 
recall some of the essential features of 
one’s own interpretation of Judaism and 
describe the Jew in their image. If we 
followed such a procedure we would 
say, in keeping with the determinations 
of the Halakhah, that a Jew was a per- 


son born of a Jewish mother, or any 
person of non-Jewish descent who out 
of religious conviction embraces Juda- 
ism and is admitted into the community 
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of Israel in accordance with the regu- 
lations of the Halakhah. 

However, to attempt to answer the 
question at hand purely on the basis 
of one’s personal philosophy of Juda- 
ism would be of little use. It has often 
been pointed out that no society can 
function without a measure of agree- 
ment on fundamentals between all its 
members. In the absence of such com- 
mon consent, the democratic processes 
themselves lead to tyranny, be it even 
the tyranny of the many over the few, 
and—ultimately—to the breakdown of 
society. People without some “‘collective- 
ly agreed value policy” on fundamentals 
do not belong together. If this is true 
in the case of political forms of organ- 
ization, how much more valid is it in 
the case of the historic community of 
Israel! 

The question, “Who is a Jew?”, deals 
with fundamentals; it cannot be decided 
by votes or plebiscites. Disagreement on 
this point is no mere difference of opin- 
ion which is natural in all societies, but 
must lead to divergence of identity, to 
difference in essential being. If we can- 
not establish a substantial measure of 
collective agreement on this question, 
we shall destroy the unity of Israel. This 
is one of those issues of life on which 
we either agree or part company forever. 


However, just because of the vital sig- 
nificance of the question, one should try 
not to answer it from the angle of one’s 
subjective faith or philosophy of Juda- 
ism, but rather seek for some objective 
factors in Jewish life which are above 
the realm of ideological controversy and 
may—perhaps—serve as a basis for com- 
mon agreement as we wrestle to define 
the nature of Jewish identity. 

We propose that there are at least two 


such objective factors which have crys- 
tallized from Jewish history and ought 
to be acknowledged by all those who 
care to call themselves Jews. One of 
them has found its classical formulation 
in the Talmudic saying, “Kol Yisrael 
Arabim Zeh baZeh—All Israel are respon- 
sible for each other.” This is not a mere 
injunction how Jews ought to relate 
themselves to each other; the saying re- 
flects the actual experience of Jewish 
history as to how Jews do relate them- 
selves to each other. It is an experience 
that has surpassed all dividing lines of 
ideology. Jews the world over have 
shared in each other’s sorrow and hap- 
piness, in each other’s shame and glory. 
As a matter of experience, for hundreds 
of years Jews scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the world have indeed been one. 
The Damascus Affair was a Jewish con- 
cern in Paris no less than at Damascus, 
and the Jews in the ghettos of Eastern 
Europe followed the Dreyfus Affair 
with the similar intensity of interest 
with which they followed the blood lib- 
el accusations in their own backyard. 
The tragedy of European Jewry was a 
world Jewish catastrophe, just as the 
establishment of the State of Israel 
brought a sense of elation to all Jews. 
As a matter of fact, Jews the world over 
have identified themselves with each 
other; what anyone experienced as a 
Jew was experienced by all of them 
vicariously. 

The unity of Israel as a community 
of destiny and responsibility has been 
a historic reality. Whether we have in- 
terpreted our Jewishness as national, re- 
ligious or cultural, or as a combination 
of some such qualifications; beyond and 
above all our ideologies stood the one- 
ness of Israel. At times this basic unity 
could be explained ideologically; more 
significantly, however, it was a reality 
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even when the consciously held ideology 
neither explained nor justified it. ‘There 
is more unrealized truth concerning our 
Jewishness in our oneness than is 
brought to conscious appreciation in our 
various ideologies. Whether orthodox or 
liberal, religious or secular, in our way 
of life, we knew each other and recog- 
nized each other as Jews. 

Notwithstanding disagreements and 
strife, which unfortunately abound in 
our history, the element of mutual rec- 
ognition was never absent. This is an 
objective factor of our experience. We 
submit that it ought to serve as the basis 
for a criterion of Jewish identity. We 
would say then: A Jew is a person for 
whom the oneness—no matter on what 
grounds—with the entire community of 
Israel is an experienced reality. Identifi- 
cation with any one section of the his- 
toric community is not sufficient. A per- 
son who does not feel one with all other 
Jews, who does not know them all as— 
in some sense—Jews like himself, and is 
not known by them all in such a way, 
is not a Jew. 

Needless to say that identification by 
a non-Jew with the people in the State 
of Israel in accordance with the laws of 
the State would be sectional identifica- 
tion. Such a person would be an “Is- 
raeli”, he would not be a Jew. No legis- 
lation can replace the essential experi- 
ence of oneness and the reality of mut- 
ual recognition by which a Jew is united 
to all other Jews in the world. Any group 
of Jews that admits identification with 
itself alone as sufficient for the determi- 
nation of Jewish identity destroys the 
unity of the historic Israel and opens 
the door to anarchy and its own disso- 
lution. 


There is, however, a second objective 
factor in our historic experience which, 


like the first, is above ideologies and 
which may—as we believe—enable us to 
formulate a second criterion of Jewish 
identity. Independently of our own pri- 
vate understanding of the meaning of 
Jewishness, there can be little doubt as 
to how Jews before us, and for by far 
the longest period of our history, under- 
stood it. Now, what Jews in the past 
understood by Jewish identity might 
have remained exclusively their own con- 
cern.... had their Jewishness not been 
essentially future-directed. One might 
say that the most significant aspect of 
Jewish history has been that the life of 
the Jew was forever geared to the fu- 
ture. All too often the present was not 
worth living for. In the most favorable 
of circumstances to be a Jew required 
sacrifice; much too often, the supreme 
sacrifice. This was not just bad luck. No 
one compelled him to remain a Jew. On 
the contrary, religions and civilizations 
lured and tempted him to surrender his 
identity and escape persecution and dis- 
crimination. The Jew chose the path of 
sacrifice and martyrdom freely, because 
he knew of a goal more precious to him 
than life itself. He lived in the present 
for the sake of the future, with the con- 
viction that fulfilment was in the future, 
Be’aharit hayamim. His messianic hun- 
ger and messianic faith were the main- 
stay of his existence. He lived and sur- 
vived as a Jew by making himself the 
stepping stone for intentions and pur- 
poses whose realization was in the fu- 
ture. 


Independent of our own ideologies 
and philosophies, in accordance with the 
chief testimony of Jewish history, to be 
a Jew has meant to be messianic in one’s 
basic life--orientation. If the definition 
of Jewish identity would have more 
than a hollow ring about it, if it is to 
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possess truth-contents in terms of his- 
toric reality, it better take note of this 
testimony. As a matter of fact, Jewish 
history has placed a messianic mortgage 
on the Jewish future. Unless the mort- 
gage is redeemed and the validity of the 
messianic leit-motif sustained, the Juda- 
ism of all ages is turned into complete 
spiritual bankruptcy; the martyrdom of 
the past becomes wretched folly and its 
tragedy degenerates into meaningless 
misery. 

Jews may indeed feel free to adjudge 
the faith and the aspiration, and the 
resulting history of past generations 
pitiable delusion. If so, they sever the 
continuity of Jewish history. They may 
very well start something new and it 
will make little difference what they de- 
cide to call themselves. However, even 
the poor deluded fools that Jews were 
in the past—if such be our judgment— 
deserve the respect that the terms, Jew- 
ish and Jew, whose meaning they spelt 
out in history through measureless mar- 
tyrdom, should not be applied to a new 
entity that comes into being on the basis 
of the rejection of continuity with them. 

Continuity for Jews is real if it has 
messianic significance. We suggest that 
this concept, which we derive from the 
messianic element as an objective factor 
in Jewish history, provides us with a 
further criterion of Jewish identity. In 
its light we would say that a Jew is a 
person through whom the messianic pur- 
pose of Jewish history may be led closer 
to its realization. This purpose is cer- 
tainly not fulfilled by purely political 
solutions of the so-called Jewish prob- 
lem, nor in the sovereign secular nation- 
ality of a people that derives its descent 
from the historic community of Israel. 
At the same time, we do not mean to 


suggest that continuity requires blind 


imitation of the past. However, if there 
be new aspirations and new purposes, 
they will keep us within the limits of 
messianic continuity if those who enter- 
tain them are able to recognize in the 
messianic Jew of past generations their 
spiritual ancestor and could, in their 
turn, be recognized by him as his legiti- 
mate offspring. The relationship of mut- 
ual recognition between all contempor- 
ary Jews was the basis of our first crite- 
rion, we have found now that the prin- 
ciple of messianic continuity too means 
a form of mutual recognition between 
the generations across the abysses of his- 
tory. 

Ihe State of Israel came into being 
thanks to the two objective factors which 
we have discussed. The “historic con- 
nection” between the land of Israel and 
the Jewish people, which was the moral 
basis of the Balfour Declaration, is the 
international recognition of the mes- 


sianic continuity in 


Jewish history. It 
was reafhrmed by the United Nations. 
Without that messianic continuity, we 
have no morally justifiable claim to the 
land of our fathers. On the other hand, 
the reality of the oneness of the commu- 
nity of Israel the world over has been 
the potent force that built the State of 
Israel. This force was acknowledged at 
the very inception of the history of mod- 
ern Zionism when, at the First Zionist 
Congress, Theodor Herz] called the Zion- 
ist Movement into being by declaring: 
“We are one people, one people!” 


Ill 


LEVI A. OLAN 


Philosophi« speculation which de- 
pends upon precise definitions is by far 
more characteristic of Hellenism than it 


is of Judaism. Plato’s dialogues are re- 
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markable for their analytic brilliance as 
well as for their minute and clever dis- 
tinctions of essences. Biblical literature, 
on the other hand, and the later writ- 
ings which derive from it are distin- 
guished more for their affirmations than 
for their logical coherence. Since Juda- 
ism does not give priority to creedal de- 
mands it permits considerable latitude 
in matters of belief. There is no pre- 
scribed formulation for the attributes of 
God, the nature of man, or the relevance 
of immortality, the denial of which is 
considered a heresy. But on matters of 
duty, mitzvoth, there is a demanding 
exactness. Thus, a Jew is threatened with 
being “cut off from his people” if he is 
not circumcised, and if he eats leavened 
bread during the seven days of Passover 
he shall be “cut off from Israel.” The 
Herem in post-Biblical times was a 
weapon against those members of the 
community whose behavior threatened 
its survival. Spinoza was not excommu- 
nicated for his heretical beliefs but rath- 
er because he threatened the welfare of 
the Jewish congregation when he chal- 
lenged the theology of the Church. It is 
significant, however, that the punish- 
ment of being banned from the group 
did not imply that the culprit ceased 
to be a Jew. He was a Jew punished 
for failure to obey the Law. 

The need to define a Jew does not 
appear until the French Revolution. 
The Bible, the Talmud, and the writ- 
ings of the medieval philosophers reveal 
no such endeavor. The answer which 
Jonah gave, “I am a Hebrew”, to a se- 
ries of questions about his homeland, 
his occupation, and his people, was de- 
scriptive enough to satisfy any inquiry 
until the nineteenth century. In the pe- 
riod between the First and Second Com- 


monwealth there was a fully integrated 


and self-determining community in 
which there was a common sharing of 
all aspects of life, geographic, economic, 
political, cultural, and religious. After 
70 C.E. a change occurs but more in the 
than of 


common interests. Jews, in this period 


matter of self-determination 
are compelled by alien powers to par- 
ticipate in an inclusive Jewish commu- 
nity. Escape from total afhliation was 
possible only by conversion to another 
religious group or by assimilation. A few 
could achieve this, but the group, never. 
The French Revolution seemed to bring 
an end to this type of Jewish commu- 
nity, but in actual practice it has per- 
sisted to our own day. The Gemeinde 
of Central Europe was responsible to 
the State and was endowed by it with 
the power to tax all Jews for Jewish 
communal purposes. The only way out 
was baptism or to declare onself ‘Kon- 
fesstonslos’. For purposes of definition a 
Jew is in this case a member of a fully 
integrated Jewish community. 

The Enlightenment ushered in a se- 
ries of radical changes in the general 
culture of man which sundered the 
wholeness of the organic Jewish com- 
munity. Politically the individual Jew 
now received his rights and duties from 
the State directly, and not through the 
Jewish community. The price for this 
privilege of independent citizenship was 
the prospect of the loss of identity as a 
Jew. This is what Napoleon offered to 
the members of the strange revival of 
the Sanhedrin and what they gingerly 
accepted. The slogan was, “To Jews as 
Jews nothing, to Jews as men, every- 
thing.” The record of achievement of 
those Jews who grasped this opportunity 
is impressive. The Jewish names in sci- 
ence, art, and commerce in this period 


reveal the ardor with which this new 
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freedom was embraced. The fact that 
reactionary forces let loose some _ per- 
nicious and violent anti-Semitism was a 
deterrent but not a preventive. The ful- 
fillment of a great portion of a man’s 
life outside of the Jewish community 
was a real possibility despite the ob- 
stacles. That this freedom also gave im- 
petus to the loss of identity of the Jew 


as a Jew is too well documented for: 


debate. 

The other major change which came 
with the modern era was the result of 
new thought in the fields of science and 
The intellectual 
structure upon which the absolutes of 
religion rested was subjected to severe 


philosophy. whole 


attack. All faith which was secure be- 
fore was now exposed to challenge, 
change or rejection entirely. The major 
new factor was the introduction of a 
distinction between the sacred and the 
secular, and the increasing domination 
in our society of the latter. Another way 
of describing this is to call attention to 
the growing atomization of life in gen- 
eral, the breaking up into small and sep- 
arate segments of what was once an or- 
ganic whole. Science, economics, politics 
and religion began to emphasize the 
microcosm as against the macrocosm. 
That the nature of Jewish identity fol- 
lowed this general pattern of dismem- 
berment is not surprising. But it did 
introduce the problem of definitions and 
Jews began to select those aspects of the 
total experience which appealed to them. 
Thus, the endless discussion about Jews 
who are atheists, and Jews who are so 
only by religion; Jews who are secular 
nationalists, or those who are loyal only 
to the historic culture. This welter of 
separate and distinctive facets of what 
was once an integrated unity gave rise 
to the process of self analysis which 


characterizes so much of modern Jew- 
ish life. 

The establishment of the State of Is- 
rael a decade ago injected a new ele- 
ment which adds to the complexity. For 
the first time since the fall of the in- 
dependent commonwealth, almost two 
thousand years ago, there now exists a 
self-determining political Jewish com- 
nrunity. It is a nation like other nations, 
at least in a political sense. Thus a Jew 
today may maintain identification pol- 
itically in any one of three major forms. 
He can be part of a national minority 
as in Central Europe or Soviet Russia. 
He can be part of a national majority 
as in Israel. He can be a religious-cul- 
tural citizen in another national group 
as in the United States. We have now 
reached the highest point of complexity, 
and have moved very far from the sim- 
ple declaration of Jonah, which once 
answered for all Jews. 

The answer to the question of “who 
is a Jew?”’, may be approached from two 
different and divergent points of refer- 
ence. The Talmud excluded from the | 
community of Jews either those who 
violated any mitzvah three times or those 
who embraced idolatry. In our terms 
this would imply two contrary defini- 
tions. One is limited to a narrow test 
of observance, ecclesiastical mostly, but 
sometimes secular. Here the Orthodox 
Rabbinate and the members of the 
American Council for Judaism are in 
agreement upon the basic aspect of Jew- 
ish identity, though they differ upon the 
nature of its expression. The inadequacy 
of this creedal test is that it has all of 
the flaws and none of the virtues of a 
good definition. It selects from the total 
experience one aspect, that of religion, 
central and significant though it is, and 
rejects much that is rich and vital. This 
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approach is untrue to reality and im- 
possible of implementation. The ex- 
treme opposite is the declaration of Ben 
Gurion, that one who says he is a Jew 
is for the purposes of the State of Is- 
rael a Jew. This is attractive because of 
its broad inclusiveness and is expressive 
of the general tendency in Judaism not 
to exclude anyone unless he excludes 
himself. The disadvantage here is that 
it tends to confirm Toynbee’s judgment 
that.we are a “fossil”, there is no pur- 
pose to our survival. 

The real issue is not to discover a defi- 
nition which will exclude the heretics 
and include the faithful. It is better for 
us to accept the dictum that a Jew who 
sins is still a Jew. We may accept the 
tenuous identification of the type de- 
scribed by Karl Shapiro in his intro- 
duction to his volume Poems of a Jew. 
“Being a Jew is the consciousness of 
being a Jew, and the Jewish identity, 
with or without religion, with or with- 
out history, is the fact.” 
This is litthe indeed, and the poetry 


significant 


which follows it is even less expressive 
of the Jew, but it discloses the “feeling” 
of peoplehood and a voluntary identifi- 
cation. It is pathetic in its feebleness, 
but it is not a cause for dis-engagement. 
The Yiddish doggerel which exclaimed, 
“What we are, we are, but Jews we are,” 
—said all of this in simple fashion. 
The Medieval Mystic who said that 
God, Israel, and the Torah, are one, re- 
minds us of the real issue. In the long 
experience of Israel there is an inter- 
penetration of religious faith, historic 
memory and a way of life. The full- 
ness of Jewish life calls for the par- 
ticipation in all of it, and any selec- 
tivity which excludes a lesser or greater 
portion impoverishes the individual and 
the community. There is a unique and 


distinctive expression of religious experi- 
ence which the Jew has hammered out 
over a long and challenging history. It 
is a faith of realistic hope based upon 
the presence of God in history working 
with man who is potentially gifted to 
achieve the good life on earth. There 
is a people who, though they differ on 
matters of faith and its forms, or some 
of whom even deny its reality, still share 
a history of the past, have a kinship, 
because of it, in the present, and are 
concerned for the possibility of the fu- 
ture. Finally, there is a way of life, both 
morally and artistically, which is distinc- 
tive and integral to the Jew. There 
is a demand for justice, a respect for hu- 
man personality, and a regard for truth 
which a Jew should fulfill. There are 
also observances and rites in which the 
essence of the whole experience is ex- 
pressed. In these a Jew should partici- 
pate for his own enrichment and for 
the survival of the total historic com- 
munity. 

This is to say that the whole of Jew- 
ish life is best expressed by the fullest 
commitment to God, Israel, and the To- 
rah. Those who accept anything less rob 
themselves and the Jewish community. 
The challenge we face is not one of defi- 
nition, since we are not now, as we nev- 
er were, anxious to exclude. Our task 
is to bring more Jews to more of the 
total Jewish experience. 


IV 


ABRAHAM MENES 


It would, perhaps, have been more 
proper to pose an antecedent question: 
who is authorized and qualified to an- 
swer it or deliver a final decision in the 
complicated matter of “Who is a Jew?” 


It is certainly not a question for experts 
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alone, for it is not simply a matter of 
determining the Law according to the 
Halakhah, important though that be. 
The essential question is—are we justi- 
fied in doing, in our time, that which 
Ezra, Nehemiah, Hillel and the Sages of 
Yavneh did in theirs? There can be no 
doubt that in extraordinary times, par- 
ticularly when the problems involve the 
very foundations of the life of our peo- 
ple, there is a possibility and a need for 
a far-reaching development or a new re- 
interpretation of the Halakhah. Is the 
question “Who is a Jew?” of such his- 
torical significance as to justify a re-in- 
terpretation of the Halakhah? Can we 
compare it with other enactments (Tak- 
knot) mentioned in the Talmud that 
were introduced “for the improvement 
of society’? 

As we see it, this is not alone a ques- 
tion for experts in the Halakhah. Both 
Bible and Talmud would indicate that 
when new enactments are involved, the 
ultimate authority must rest with the 
people as a whole. In the Bible,’ this 
takes the form of a covenant of the peo- 
ple. The Talmud posits the rule that an 
enactment, which the majority of the 
community does not accept, possesses no 
legal validity.2 Even today, a sentence 
is recited just before the Kol Nidre, to 
the effect that we permit transgressors 
to join us in prayer and thus rejoin the 
the community of Israel, by the “con- 
sent of the Eternal and by the consent 
of the community’. Who can belong to 
the Jewish community? It is clear that 
the answer to the question must come 
from the community. The question, 
“Who is a Jew,” can be answered only 
when one seriously reckons with the 
opinion of the community. 





1 Nehemiah, Ch. 10. 
2 Shabbat, 148a. 


oo) 


Space limitations compel me to deal 
with the question only insofar as it is 
related to the offspring of mixed mar- 
riages. Actually, this is 
question. The 


the essential 
Talmud enunciates the 
principle that we must make the way 
to repentance as easy as possible.* Does 
this rule apply to the children of mixed 
marriages? True, in a formal sense, the 
Halakhah does not recognize the legal- 
ity of mixed marriages. The Mishnah* 
is quite clear on this point. Where there 
is a legal marriage, (Kiddushin) the 
child assumes the status of the father. 
The son of a Koheyn is a Koheyn; the 
son of a Levi is a Levi. Where there is, 
according to the Halakhah, no possi- 
bility of legal marriage, as between a 
Jew and a non-Jew, the offspring of such 
marriage assume the status of the nioth- 
er. If the mother is Jewish, then the 
children are Jewish; if not, then the 
children are not considered Jews. 

It would, however, be an error to as- 
sume that the Halakhah completely dis- 
regards the status of the father. The 
fact is that a clear distinction is made : 
between a proselyte who is descended 
from non-Jews and a proselyte, one of 
whose parents is a Jew. In the Biblical 
law® of the Kingship, a foreigner is ex- 
cluded from the monarchy. A king must 
be chosen “from amongst thy brethern”. 
According to the Halakhah, the latter 
rule is applicable to other important po- 
sitions which a proselyte cannot occupy. 
But, in the case where one of the par- 
ents of the proselyte is Jewish (either 
the father or the mother), the latter is 
regarded as a Jew. He is considered as 
falling within the category of “amongst 


8 Gittin 55a, Mipne Takkanat Hashavim. 
4 Kiddushim, Ch. 3. 
5 Deuteronomy, Ch. 17. 
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thy brethern”.® It is thus quite clear 
that the status of the father is not ig- 
nored in the Halakhah. The child of 
a Jewish father is regarded as “from 
amongst thy brethern” if he, himself, 
considers himself to be a Jew. In the 
case where the mother is non-Jewish, 
and the father is Jewish, the offspring 
may determine its own status. In my 
opinion, one cannot justifiably require 
of a child of a Jewish father the same 
demands that are put to a non-Jew. If 
one of the parents is a Jew, then the 
declaration “I am a Jew” should be quite 
sufficient. 

But one may ask what if such person 
does not, in any sense, observe Juda- 
ism? In such instances, he is a sinning 
Jew. Many of us today .belony to this 
category_If we join in avy kind of Jew- 
ish endeavor, then we are included in 
the Jewish people “by the consent of 
the Eternal and by the consent of the 
community”. 

The problem arises from the fact that 
in the course of the last few generations, 
a breach has developed between the 
opinion of the community and a sec- 
tion of Jewish religious leadership. That 
is why the question of the return to Juda- 
ism of those who have become estranged 
and alienated, is much more compli- 
cated. But there cannot be the slightest 
doubt, especially in our confused times, 
that the way of return must remain 
open to all. If anyone evinces the earn- 
est will to rejoin Klal Yisrael, the door 
must remain open. A few illustrations 
can help illustrate this vital point. 

For years, Theodor Herz] sought a so- 





6 See Schulchan Arukh, Choshen Mishpat, Ch. 
7 (and especially the commentary Keseph Mish- 
neh to Maimonides, Hilkhot Melachim, Ch. 1.) 
The commentator notes here that the mother 
of King Rehaboam was Nomah, the Ammonite, 
I Kings Ch. 14. 


lution for the Jewish problem. For a 
time, he believed that complete assimi- 
lation, even through the adoption of 
Christianity, was the answer. But the 
Zionist vision helped the errant seeker, 
Theodore Herzl, find his way back to 
his people. 

Vladimir Medem was one of the dom- 
inant leaders of the Jewish Socialist 
Party, the Bund. His parents had been 
converted to Christianity and had bap- 
tized their son. But thanks to the Jew- 
ish Workers Movement, at that time 
strongly anti-religious, young Medem, 
nevertheless, found his way back to the 
people. Ironically, the alienated Medem 
contributed to the strengthening of the 
Jewish consciousness of the Bund. 

In his youth, the great thinker Franz 
Rosenzweig stood for a while between 
the Church and the Synagogue, and in- 
deed, seriously considered conversion to 
Christianity. In those days of serious soul 
searching, he chanced to worship on a 
Yom Kippur in an Orthodox synagogue. 
In the pious atmosphere of the syna- 
gogue, on the Day of Repentance, he 
found his way back to his people and 
to his faith. 

The ways of return are various. Are 
we justified in closing off all other ways 
and leaving only the traditional path? 
I do not believe that in our day, we 
have the right to blockade the path of 
return, even when the children of mixed 
marriages are involved. The spiritual 
confusion that prevails among us is not 
simply the result of the waywardness of 
the people. Our leadership, including 
our religious leadership, bears the es- 
sential responsibility. A figure like Rabbi 
Salanter, grasped this fact with remark- 
able clarity. He once said to his dis- 
ciples, “if people in the Study Houses 
in Kovno indulge in malicious gossip, 
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then in Paris, people desecrate the Sab- 
bath”. The deep spiritual crisis of our 
time is a crisis of the community as a 
whole. Our religious leadership has its 
share in this crisis. They, too, must think 
of ways of return and begin to under- 
stand the material and spiritual needs 
of the Jewish people. In our time, our 
leadership is no less lost than the peo- 
ple as a whole. One might raise the 
question, what insufferable burden 
would be imposed if the child of a Jew- 
ish father were required to undergo the 
usual ritual of conversion to Judaism? 
The question is ill conceived. A prose- 
lyte abandons, in a certain sense, his 
past. The son of a Jewish father does 
not cut himself off from his past. To a 
certain extent, even his mother recog- 
nizes Judaism by the very fact of her 
marriage to a Jew. 

Conversion is not simply ritual. It is 
the formal acceptance of the obligation 
to observe Judaism in the fullest meas- 
ure. Can we, in our time, put this ex- 


treme demand to the child of a Jewish 
father, who feels himself joined to the 
Jewish community, and is prepared to 
become a partner in Jewish destiny? I 
believe that even the act of settlement 
in Israel constitutes, on the part of the 
child of a Jewish father, a clear mani- 
festation of the acceptance of Judaism. 
Can we draw a distinction between a 
father and a son when they come to Is- 
rael to help build the land? Our relli- 
gious leadership must understand that 
the task to again find this way back to 
the people is not a simple one. This can- 
not be achieved through Rabbinic de- 
crees. Here the support of governmental 
agencies can be of no help. It is infinite- 
ly more important to reckon with Jew- 
ish public opinion. There can be no 
doubt that our people understand and 
deem it of the first order of importance 
that the ways of return be kept wide 
open for all the lost children of Israel. 
Ours is not the time for rejection, but 
a time for ingathering and drawing close. 








BEING JEWISH AND JEWISH BEING 


HARRY H. RUSKIN 


I 


MM?” questions confronting Jews of 


our day have this in common. They 
reflect a concern about ultimate matters. 
We shall deal with a familiar question, 
which is essentially three. In its com- 
mon form, it runs somewhat as follows. 
As religion is a matter of ethics, why 
should not a Jew feel free to join any 
other religious group serving similar 
ends, otherwise is he not trapped? This 
can be broken down into three lines of 
inquiry to which we shall address our- 
selves. First, is religion merely a means 
for encouraging ethical behavior? Sec- 
ond, wherein lies the harm in a Jew 
entering into a non-Jewish religious 
group? Third, what can a Jew do to at- 
tain the sense of having a religion of 
his choice? 


Il 


Religion is the response arising from 
the depths of man’s being to worship 
his creator. Ethics concerns the struggle 
between man’s self-interest and the wel- 
fare of others. Man’s stature is one thing 
in the religious sense and another in 
the ethical. 

According to the great Greek thinkers 
of antiquity, man’s mind and will form 
the focal points of ethical behavior. Soc- 
rates viewed man’s thinking as giving 
ethical content to his actions. Aristotle 
accepted man’s will as the source of 


ethical conduct provided its impulsive 
excesses were held in check by man’s 
mind. Both failed to perceive that man’s 
relation to his fellow men may be rooted 
in something external to man. 

Plato developed a connection between 
a world of original ideas and man’s 
thinking. But this world consisted of ab- 
stractions devoid of living content. Soc- 
rates spoke of an imperative rising from 
within man—his daimonion—which af- 
fected his course of action. But he left 
its connection with man and the world 
a mystery. 

The ethical perspective postulates 
man as separated from the world and 
related merely to groups of potentially 
competitive fellow men. For this reason 
neither Socrates, Aristotle nor Plato, nor 
anyone else laboring under a reduction 
in man’s nature, has experienced the 
connection of man and God. Any essen- 
tially psychological or sociological or dia- 
lectical view of man produces this re- 
duction in man’s nature. 

Torah is concerned with the whole 
man. There is no part of man’s experi- 
ence which it ignores. Torah views man 
as having a need, a need which is pri- 
mordial and part of his created nature. 
This is the need to be connected with 
God, Deuteronomy expresses it in the 
words: 


“to love the Lord thy God, to hearken 
to His voice and to cleave unto Him, 
for that is thy life and the length of 
thy days.” 
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Moses’ call to Israel—the “Hear, O Is- 
rael”—misses the point when it is trans- 
lated with the words “The Lord is One.” 
The Shema is not a metaphysical nor 
theological precept about the nature of 
God. It is but a reminder of a relation- 
ship. The words about “The Lord our 
God” are followed by the admonition 
“The Lord thy God.” 
Moses likened God to a father. Moses 


about loving 
was actually speaking then in the con- 
text of fathers and sons. Children have 
and will ever have only one father. ‘To 
affirm it is already to acknowledge some- 
thing real, unique and never-changing. 
It is in that sense Moses urged that as 
“The Lord our God is One God”, Is- 
Him 
heart, soul and might. 


rael should love with all then 

In the world of ethical standards, the 
extremes are the men of high esteem 
and low esteem. But life demonstrates 
that the most assiduous devotion to the 
interests of others—whether in the form 
of beneficent leadership or selfless fol- 
lowing—does not avoid trouble within 
one’s inner self. If communal welfare is 
the primary end in his life, the most 
intelligent leader or follower will soon 
perceive an increasing yearning—espe- 
cially when alone and thus more aware 
of himself—for some release. Life for him 
soon grows to consist wholly episodes of 
excitement interspersed and surrounded 
by limitless emptiness. 

In the world of men related to God, 
the extremes are the serene men and 
the confused men. The God-connected 
man acts from impulses which arise not 
merely from intellectual and emotional 
derivatives, but out of experience which 
involve the depths of his being. They 
affect his life as a whole. What distin- 
guishes the God-connected man is not 
merely the esteem in which he is held 


by his fellow-men, but the sense of peace 
and confidence which pervades his be- 
ing and actions. The man who has ig- 
nored his need for God is confused, anxi- 
ous and without roots in life. In the 
words of Isaiah, he is 


“like the troubled sea; 
For it cannot rest, 
And its waters cast up mire and dirt.” 


iil 


Some events of man’s nearness to God 
are more enduring than others. One of 
the outstanding events is that of Sinai. 
About forty years after this momentous 
occasion, Moses spoke to his people 
about it. They had just succeeded in 
conquering the Amorites and the Basha- 
nites; an undertaking in which they had 
failed about thirty-eight years earlier be- 
cause they despaired of God’s help when 
it was available, and later tried to do 
without it when it was no longer avail- 
able. Moses now tried to prepare his 
people for the years ahead by recalling 
to them their role in the Sinai episode. 
A recollection is vivid in proportion to 
the details presented. Moses’ address, 
contained in Deuteronomy, recalls the 
various details, God’s words to Israel— 
the so-called Ten Commandments—and 
then the following: 


“These words the Lord spoke unto 
all your assembly in the mount out 
of the midst of the fire, of the cloud, 
and of the thick darkness, with a great 
voice; and He added no more. And 
He wrote them in two tablets of stone, 
and delivered them unto me. 

And it came to pass, when ye heard 
the voice out of the midst of the dark- 
ness, for the mountain did burn with 
fire, that ye came near unto me, even 
all the heads of your tribes, and your 
elders; 

And ye said, Behold, the Lord our 
God hath shewed us His glory and His 
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greatness and we have heard His voice 
out of the midst of the fire; we have 
seen this day that God doth talk with 
man, and he liveth. 

Now therefore why should we die? 
for this great fire will consume us; if 
we hear the voice of the Lord our God 
any more, then we shall die. 

For who is there of all flesh, that 
hath heard the voice of the living God 
speaking out of the midst of the fire, 
as we have, and lived? 

Go thou near, and hear all that the 
Lord our God may say: and speak 
thou unto us all that the Lord our 
God may speak unto thee; and we 
will hear it, and do it.” 


The recall of the Sinai meeting in all 
of its awesome reality brings back some- 
thing of the great reverence and height- 
ened consciousness which prompted the 
Israelites to send Moses to hear what 
else the Lord would say with the words: 
“We will hear it, and do it.” The peo- 
ple themselves sought more words of the 
Lord. They sent Moses as their agent, 
so to speak, as someone better equipped 
than they to endure the awesomeness of 
the Lord’s presence, to receive God's 
words. Sinai is unique in history be- 
cause there the Lord and a people came 
together and acknowledged one another. 
It had been the Lord who sent Moses 
to fetch the people to him; and it was 
now the people who returned Moses to 
the Lord to fetch them words of the 
ways they could be assured of being near 
Him. 

Most religions have arisen in a dif- 
ferent way. Jesus, Mohammed, Buddha, 
and others, came to their people with a 
truth—a revelation vouch-safed to them. 
Those who accept the message commit 
themselves to the founder of the reli- 
gion, and such people can shift from 
one founder to another without neces- 
sarily affecting any commitment to God. 

This is not the case with the Jew. His 


commitment is part of a people’s com- 
mitment to God, and the vitality of the 
Sinai encounter persists to our own day. 
Freud speaks of memory traces of his- 
toric events passed on through the un- 
conscious for thousands of years. That 
is what our tradition holds when it says 
that Israel’s descendants too were pres- 
ent at Sinai. The event though distant 
in cosmological time can so grip one on 
recall that in terms of the human spirit 
there has been no passage of time and 
the commitment is experienced as one’s 
very own. The persistence over the ages 
of mutual aid among Jews of different 
lands and places tells us something of 
the depth of the ties which bind them. 

Hence, when a Jew turns away from 
his people, he affects his relationship to 
God and disturbs his deepest self. This is 
borne out by the fact that the apostates 
from Judaism, the ben Abuyas and the 
Pfefferkorns have been troubled and dis- 
content, and notwithstanding their entry 
into a culture of enlightenment or a re- 
ligion of brotherly love, their lives there- 
after have been marked by mean, spite- 
ful and cruel acts. 


IV 


One of the deepest ways of develop- 
ing closeness to God has been the Sab- 
bath. The Sabbath commandment is the 
longest of all of the so-called Ten Com- 
mandments. The repetition of it by 
Moses, appearing in Deuteronomy, is 
different from the words at Sinai which 
are found in Exodus. At Sinai the peo- 
ple were told to “Remember the Sab- 
bath.” In Moses’ address, he tells the 
people to “Observe” the Sabbath, and 
adds, “As the Lord thy God commanded 
thee.” In the relatively brief space of 
less than 40 years, there must have been 
a falling away from the kind of Sabbath 
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intended by the Lord. This is indicated 
by certain other variations from the 
original Sinai Sabbath pronouncement. 
Moses added the words “nor thine ox 
nor thine ass” before the word “cattle”, 
and also the words “that thy man-ser- 
vant and maid-servant may rest as well.” 
Also, in place of the words of God about 
creating the world in six days and rest- 
ing on the Sabbath, Moses speaks of 
God bringing the people out of Egypt 
“with a mighty hand and outstretched 
arm.” 

Apparently, the miracle of creation 
was taken as much for granted by the 
Israelites then as it is by us today. Moses 
sought to bring home to the people, by 
reference to the more immediate mira- 
cle, the consciousness that creation was 
intended to bring God and man togeth- 
er. God created the world, and moved 
a people that yearned for His presence 
from Egypt so that people and God 
would be close to each other. 

The time set apart for the closest 
proximity between God and man is the 
Sabbath. We are told to keep the Sab- 
bath holy. The word “Kadesh” has the 
meaning of setting apart, restraint, ab- 
stention. This is the day when man re- 
strains himself from his own pursuits. 
This is the day when God’s doing alone 
should suffice for man. On the Sabbath 
man permits life to address him, and 
life's fully 
open to man every seventh day. Like so 
much of creation which moves in cycles, 


communications are thus 


each Sabbath man abates man-made ac- 
tivity to renew his fullest self—his con- 
nection with life and the world. 
Today, man finds himself rich in for- 
mulations but poor in spirit. His abun- 
dance only entails estrangement from 
the roots of his being. Man’s boon to 
mankind should have brought some 


measure of serenity and harmony to 
man, but the opposite is the case. Man 
has not sought to adjust his formula- 
tions and achievements to the dimen- 
sions of life, but has persisted in an 
endeavor to force life to fit their di- 
mensions. Accordingly, the enlargement 
of the place of man’s intellect in the 
world has left no place for man’s soul. 
The tnflation of the area of the psyche 
and the unconscious has been carried 
so far as to virtually absorb God Him- 
self. The exaltation of the material 
world or society has actually displaced 
the soul at one pole of the universe and 
God at the other. These formulations 
have validity, of course, in various cubi- 
cles of man’s life. But they fall short of 
being coterminus with man’s whole na- 
ture and destiny. 

Sabbath gives the Jew the opportu- 
nity of freely choosing to reach toward 
God. That is why Jews preserved it 
over the ages. In our times it provides 
the Jew with a means to bring forward 
a decision from the depths of his own 
being. Today's trap is not Judaism but 
the relative pretentiousness of much that 
engrosses us. The movement towards 
God on the Sabbath liberates man to 
perceive man’s formulations in their 
proper place and God’s world and man 
in their full stature. For, through Sab- 
bath observance, man pushes himself less 
for his own sake and restrains himself 
more for God’s sake. 


V 


Reflection can do no more than pen- 
etrate and uncover. It lacks the power 
to build living experience. It can only 
reach into it. That is why reflection 
which does not derive from real life will 
fail to confirm the following conclusions. 


Pagan cultures develop ethical theo- 
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ries and standards, but none enjoys the 
experience of God’s connection with 
man. Religion involves a more compre- 
hensive world-view than ethics and rises 
from deeper roots. The connection of a 
Jew with his religion goes to the depth 
of his being in a way unknown to most 
religions. By his apostacy, a Jew injures 
his innermost being. In the free com- 


munity in which we live, the Jew re- 
quires increasingly the inner sense of 
having a religion of his choice. That is 
available to him through the observance 
of the Sabbath. The Sabbath affords him 
the means of harmonizing his whole 
being with its deepest need. Sabbath 
brings the Jew closer to the core of his 


Judaism. 





OUT OF 


A PERSONAL APPRAISAL OF RELIGION IN ISRAEL 





ZION? 


ROLAND B. GITTELSOHN 


_ every literate Jew and life-long 

Zionist, I went to Israel last spring 
with a “shopping list’’ of questions for 
which I very much wanted to find an- 
swers. Near the top of that list were 
my queries concerning the status of re- 
ligion in the reborn Holy Land. Much 
that I had heard and read on the sub- 
ject had disturbed me deeply. I wanted 
to see, to discover and to learn for my- 
self. 

It was not difficult almost from the 
beginning to find substantiating evi- 
dence for the impression of most Amer- 
ican Jews that Israel is not essentially 
a religious community. Our second day 
in the country was the seventh day of 
Pesach. Two days later was Shabbat. 
On both occasions our group, an official 
delegation representing the Union of 
American Hebrew Congregations, con- 
ducted its own Religious Services at the 
Accadia Hotel. To many of the Israelis 
who heard and saw us, we were objects 
of more than mild curiosity. They had 
come to spend these special days sitting 
in the seashore sun—sipping tea, eating 
pastries, talking to friends. Apparently 
it hadn’t even occurred to them that 
these might be proper occasions for 
prayer. 

The following Friday night at the 
Dolphin House Hotel ours was the only 
table bearing kiddush cup and candles. 
The weekly routine for the evening of 


Shabbat there is a dance attended by 
young people from the entire area sur- 
rounding Shavei Zion. Admittedly, these 
sophisticated resort hotels are scarcely 
the most auspicious scenes for a survey 
of Sabbath or holiday observance. Yet 
we gained a firm impression that they 
were more representative of the norm 
than were the small number of Israelis 
who were in any type of synagogue or 
may have been celebrating religiously in 
their homes. 

At Ayelet Ha-Sachar, an unforgettably 
beautiful kibbutz in the Galilee, we 
stopped to converse with a group of sev- 
en or eight boys who were gardening. 
After a few minutes of casual talk we 
asked whether they ever prayed. Our 
question met with a mixture of amuse- 
ment and incredulity; the boys didn’t 
seem quite to know whether we were 
serious or joking. After deciding that 
we really wanted an answer, they replied 
unanimously and vigorously in the nega- 
tive. Did anyone in the kibbutz ever 
pray? O yes: on Shabbat a corner was 
set aside in the library, where a few of 
the old folks, their grandparents, held 
some sort of Service. But none of the 
boys had ever participated. 


II 


Like every coin, however, this one 
had its reverse side. There was also evi- 
dence and experience which made it im- 
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possible to dismiss the question out of 
hand with a simple verdict of not reli- 
gious. I do not refer here to the islands 
of intense orthodoxy: the Shabbat gate 
in Safed or the curious conglomerations 
of religion and superstition among the 
orientals or the windows opening out 
upon the sixteenth century in the Yeshi- 
vot of Mea Shearim. There was more 
modern and meaningful evidence too. 

I had carried a small transistor radio 
with me. In my hotel room on the final 
evening of Pesach, I tuned in to Kol 
Yisrael, the official government network. 
Over a period of about a half-hour, this 
is exactly what I heard: an impressive 
and inspiring chanting of the traditional 
ma-ariv Service for the holiday; the sing- 
ing of Chad Gadya set to Ashkenazic 
music; then, in succession, the same 
words embellished by Sephardic, Yeme- 
nite (the most exquisitely beautiful of 
all) and modern Israel melodies. And 
finally, a modern Hebrew story about 
Elijah the prophet visiting a poor Jew- 
ish family at their Seder table. 

Reference has already been made to 
the neglect of Sabbath observance by so 
many of the Israelis. There is another 
side to this also. On Friday afternoon, 
especially in a city like Haifa, almost 
every adult male who is homeward 
bound for the beginning of Shabbat 
carries a bundle of flowers . . . a special 
touch for a day which is somehow recog: 
nized as special too, whatever the intent 
or motive. 

Could it be that we were looking so 
closely for the little familiar details that 
we missed the broad strokes of greater 
significance? A Christian woman who 
lived in Israel while her husband served 
there as an economic advisor on farm 
problems has written: “When we leave 


here... 


I shall miss the Jerusalem Sab- 


bath as I have never expected to miss 
the Lord’s day of rest . The quiet 
that falls over Jerusalem on Friday eve- 
ning is the peace of the Lord that 
passeth all understanding; it is like snow 
falling gently and quietly; it is the mean- 
ing of serenity.” 

The question of whether the Israelis 
are a religious or a non-religious people 
cannot be resolved without reference to 
the Bible and its role in their lives. Back 
in 1954 when a popular radio program 
on which a chapter of the Bible was 
read each evening was temporarily 
dropped, Kol Yisrael was flooded by let- 
ters of protest. No one can visit. the 
quaint and picturesque artists’ studios 
in Safed without being immensely im- 
pressed by the frequency of Bible themes. 
Twelve-year-old school children are as 
familiar with the Bible as with the set- 
tlements or cities in which they live. 
Youngsters on maneuver during their 
period of army service are taken to visit 
the sites of important Bible episodes. 

It may be protested that all this be- 
speaks a greater interest in history and 
nationalism than in religion. Perhaps so. 
But how long can a people be exposed 
so intimately and lovingly to a vast lit- 
erature, every chapter and page of which 
breathes the very spirit of God, without 
being profoundly affected? If children 
whose parents professed indifference to 
beauty were exposed daily to exquisite 
gardens and elegant music, how long 
would it be before they—and through 
them, their parents—would be moved as 
if by contagion to abandon their neu- 
trality? One would have to place a far 
lower valuation on the power of Bible 
words and Bible thoughts than anyone 
has presumed to place yet, to dismiss 





1 Mary Clawson: Letters 
Abelard-Schuman, 1957. 


from Jerusalem, 
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the probability of their profound influ- 
ence—religious influence!—on the people 
of Israel. 


Ill 


Our guide considered himself to be 
non-religious. Good-naturedly he argued 
with us whenever questions of religion 
were discussed. Like so many Israelis, he 
saw religion not as an adjustment of the 
individual to the universe, nor as a stim- 
ulant to ethical aspiration, but simply 
as a mechanism for collective survival. 
“You need religion in America,” he said 
it many times and in many ways, “to 
survive as Jews. We don’t need it here. 
Our survival is assured.” 

Yet when we came upon the oil fields 
at Heletz and our guide saw the new oil 
drill pumping for the first time, the 
words which gushed spontaneously from 
his eager lips were those of the She-he- 
chee-awnu blessing! As we sat within 
sight of Mt. Gilboa and he repeated 
David's lament for Jonathan and Saul 
—and later when, in the shadow of Mt. 
Carmel, he narrated the story of Elijah 
contesting the false prophets of Baal in 
the name of the one true God—was it 
only my imagination which suspected a 
hreak in his voice? 

Strange and confusing indeed is the 
evidence one finds in attempting to ascer- 
tain the religion or irreligion of Israel. 
A professor at the Hebrew University 
told us of his wife’s recent experience 
as a hospital patient. On her first Fri- 
day night in the ward she was the only 
one of a dozen women who even thought 
of lighting candles for Shabbat. They 
had only half-burned down when she 
was ready for sleep. For safety’s sake 
she turned to blow them out. The en- 
tire ward erupted in explosive protest. 
Her ward mates, who attached no im- 


portance to the lighting of candles in the 
first place, were insistent that it is for- 
bidden to extinguish them! 

A Jerusalem journalist said to us: 
“You could stand at the busiest inter- 
section in Tel Aviv and shout “There is 
no God!’ without anyone paying much 
attention to you. But if you tried to wor- 
ship God in an unorthodox way, you 
would immediately be stoned.” 


1V 


How do we add all this up to arrive 
at a total? To which kind of evidence 
ought we give greater weight? Are the 
Jews of Israel religious? Or non-religious? 
Or anti-religious? I doubt whether three 
weeks in Israel brought me any closer 
to an answer than I was before. But 
they have led me to suspect that per- 
haps the answer is so difficult because 
the question is without meaning. 

Perhaps what confronts us here is 
something of a semantic jungle. Before 
we can determine the degree of religios- 
ity in Israel, may it not be necessary for 
us to spell out just what we mean by the 
word religion? And to ask whether Jew- 
ish religion must manifest itself in the 
same way there and here, or whether 
it may not in the course of time devel- 
op modes of expression in Israel which 
differ from our own in America? 

A measure of honest humility would 
help too. The members of our pilgrim- 
age group were disturbed by card-play- 
ing and dancing and the absence of Re- 
ligious Services in our hotels on Shab- 
bat. How different would the picture 
have been in an American hotel cater- 
ing to Jewish clientele? Why should 
American Jews find indifference to the 
sancta of their faith so much more dis- 
turbing in Israel than at home? 
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A prominent American Jewish busi- 
nessman who was not a member of our 
group but flew back with us from Lon- 
don to New York said to me: “I wish 
Ben Gurion would stop boasting about 
his atheism. It does us no good when 
he talks like that.” I made it my busi- 
ness to learn that the author of this 
vigorous sentiment belongs to a congre- 
gation but attends its Religious Services 
sometimes on the High Holy Days, nev- 
er at other times. One wonders how 
much of American criticism that the Is- 
raelis are irreligious falls into this dub- 
ious category. 

Even in Israel itself, who is religious 
and who not? To be uncomfortably spe- 
cific: who is more religious—the young 
army veteran who has no use for the 
synagogue but risked his life to help 
break the siege of Jerusalem, or the re- 
ligious fanatics who tried to prevent his 
entrance into the city with water and 
food because it was already Shabbat? 
Who is more religious: those who take 
upon themselves year after year the bur- 
den of higher taxes and fewer comforts 
in order that the doors of immigration 
may be kept open to their fellow-Jews; 
or those who refuse to bury a ten-year 
old child because his mother was Chris- 
tian? Those who sacrificially struggle to 
heal a broken people and a desolate 
land; or those who become violent and 
abusive over the prospect of men and 
women swimming together? 

I know: the questions aren’t as easy 
as I have made them sound. The choice 
doesn’t have to be one extreme or the 
other. There are Israelis who qualify by 
both implied definitions of religion and 
it would be better if there were more 
of them. But precisely because of that, 
we need a good deal more patience and 
humility than we have so far shown in 


waiting for the Israelis themselves to 
find answers. 


V 


Basic to their search for such answers 
is the development in Israel of non-Or- 
thodox forms of Judaism. If the choice 
continues to be only the congealed re- 
ligious forms of the past or no religious 
observances at all, there can be little 
doubt of the outcome and little hope 
for anything like a functioning religion 
for the future. Our group was more than 
mildly interested in surveying the pro- 
spects for development of this kind. 

What we found was at least emough to 
warrant cautious encouragement. At Her- 
zlia, we spent the better part of a Shab- 
bat afternoon talking to a very bright 
young attorney from Tel Aviv and his 
attractive schoolteacher wife. He was es- 
pecially vehement in asserting that Is- 
raelis need no forms of religious expres- 
sion. He described, with a residue of 
bitterness scarcely diminished by the in- 
tervening decade, how, when his convoy 
entered Jerusalem as the first to bring 
sustenance into the besieged city, he and 
his comrades had to fight on two fronts: 
against Arab snipers and against fellow- 
Jews stretched their emaciated 
bodies across the pavement to prevent 
trucks from moving on Shabbat. This is 
what the world religion meant to him. 
He wanted no part of it. 


who 


After allowing our conversation to 
cool off a bit, I returned to my main 
concern from a different perspective. 
“Suppose,” I asked him, “there were a 
synagogue in Tel Aviv in which men 
and women sat together and the prayers 
were greatly shortened and chanted in 
Sephardit by a cantor with a pleasant 
voice and sermons were aimed at apply- 
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ing the ethics of Judaism to concrete 
practical problems—would you be inter- 
After a 
moment of reflective silence his face for 


ested in such a congregation?” 


the first time showed at least a glimmer 
of approval as he replied: “Yes, I think 
I would. I would especially like that as 
a place where my wife and I could go 
together and where we could bring our 
eight-year-old son. The only synagogue 
he has ever seen in the Orthodox schul 
to which his grandfather has taken him 
on a few occasions.” 

Later we spent an entire evening in 
an off-the-record session with several of 
the “bright young men” from the gov- 
ernment and the Jewish Agency. We 
posed the same problem to them. In less 
personal terms their reaction was almost 
identical. One of them went so far as 
to say that he himself felt such a need 
so deeply, that he would gladly respond 
to an effort of this kind and that it 
would be good for the country to ex 
perience “some missionizing by non-Or- 
thodox religious elements.” 

In Jerusalem we spoke to a deeply 
sensitive young man of twenty who has 
completed his army service, is a student 
at the Hebrew University, and after fin- 
ishing there hopes to enroll at the He. 
brew Union College-Jewish Institute of 
Religion so that he may then return as 
Israeli’s first sabra “Reform rabbi.” He 
described an experience while he had 
been on army maneuvers in the Negev. 
One week he had decided to arrange a 
Friday night Service which would be 
non-Orthodox and would aim at being 
responsive to the real needs of the men. 
His effort to enlist the cooperation of 
the sergeant assigned to his unit speci- 
fically to oversee religious matters proved 
futile; “religious matters” to the sergeant 
meant inspection of food for kashrut 


and prohibition of unnecessary riding 
on Shabbat . . . period! 

Our young friend was thus thrown 
back upon his own resources just a day 
Shabbat. By word of 
mouth only, he tried to spread the word. 


or two before 
Of 60 men in his unit, 20 showed up 
for the Service which, with all the diff- 
culties and handicaps involved, proved 
to be a uniquely stimulating experience. 

In Tel Aviv and later in Jerusalem 
we met with small groups of men and 
women who, since last January, have 
been gathering fortnightly on Friday 
nights for experimental non-Orthodox 
Services. Their readings and prayers have 
been culled from the traditional siddur, 
the Reconstructionist and Union Prayer- 
books, Chassidic literature and modern 
Hebrew poetry. After each session they 
evaluate the passages used, reject some, 
retain others and search for still others. 
The groups include journalists, faculty 
members from the Hebrew University, 
personnel from ministries and offices of 
the government. Numerically, they are 
at this point scarcely significant. In 
quality, they may well prove to be the 
kind of intellectual and spiritual fer- 


ment out of movements 


which great 
have grown. 

In Haifa we met with Dr. Max Elk, 
Baeck School. 


Opened nineteen years ago with sixteen 


who directs the Leo 


students, the enrollment is now over a 
thousand, ranging in gradation from 
kindergarten through high school. The 
school is in part supperted by the gov- 
ernment. Three of its teachers are rabbis. 
Their aim is to offer boys and girls a 
modern religious education and to ex- 
pose them to religious experience, which 
is not chained to a dead or dying past. 
Obviously, in the Haifa area alone, there 
are at least the parents of a thousand 
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children who want just that for their 
youngsters and presumably, at any rate, 
themselves. 


VI 


These are the seeds from which the 
development of non-Orthodox Judaism 
in Israel could come. But it will not 
come without opposition—probably very 
angry and bitter opposition of the sort 
which greeted the early reformers both 
in Europe and America. The seeds of 
this too are already evident. 

When I was introduced to Chief Rabbi 
Herzog as the grandson of an orthodox 
rabbi, he quipped: “That your grand- 
father was an Orthodox rabbi I can un- 
derstand, but why aren't you?” I re- 
plied: “Rabbi Herzog, it should inter- 
est you to know that my grandfather 
was very happy at the prospect of my 
becoming a Reform rabbi.” The outer 
edge of the Chief Rabbi's extreme cour- 
tesy and charm seemed just the least 
bit frayed as he rather abruptly closed 
that part of our conversation with: 
“Controversial subjects we don’t discuss 
on Shabbat!” 

This interchange would scarcely be 
worth noting were it not part of a pat- 
tern which promises to be less than éi- 
ther subtle or polite. When Dr. Nelson 
Glueck first requested a building permit 
which the city of Jerusalem subsequent- 
ly granted for erection of a Jerusalem 
school under the auspices of Huc-Jir, 
the Chief Rabbinate issued a formal 
prohibition which read in part as fol- 
lows: “Our stand is clear now as never 
before that Reform must not be given 
an opportunity to strike roots in our 
land and establish in our sacred city a 
cross in the Temple of God.” 

The pioneering group in Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv harbor no illusions regard- 


ing a smooth course for the future. At 
least up to last spring they operated al- 
most as a quasi-underground, for fear 
of reprisals which they were positive 
would be economic and which they sus- 
pected might even be physical. The day 
before we left Israel they told us the 
first pressure had been applied to deny 
them the use of a Women’s League for 
Israel building in which they had been 
meeting. then the 
screws have been turned tighter. Press 
dispatches of recent date report that the 
Women’s League has asked them to 
leave. 


Apparently since 


Vil 


In order for the apathy of some and 
the violent opposition of others to be 
effectively countered, the most urgent 
need of Israel's religious pioneers is cre- 
ative full-time leadership. Even those 
who appear to be most ready for iden- 
tification with new trends lack either the 
time, the courage or the zeal to provide 
leadership. There will be followers for 
such a movement, but there must first 
be leaders. 

The ideal would be for such leaders 
to come from among the Israelis them- 
selves. They need not, at least in the 
beginning, be rabbis. After all, the earli- 
est exponents of what we now call Re- 
form Judaism were laymen. If Israel 
leadership should appear, for the time 
being, impossible, the next hope for suc- 
cess would be one or two young Ameri- 
can rabbis proficient in modern Hebrew 
and ready to commit themselves to a res- 
idency of significant duration in Israel. 

In either event, financial support from 
this country will be indispensable. The 
sums required will be large by Israel's 
standards, small by ours. But they will 
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be required and it is foolish to suppose 
that success will be possible without 
them. The people of Israel who must 
be depended on if this movement is to 
succeed lack sufficient finances even for 
such ordinary ventures as postage for 
regular mailings, announcements in the 
press and purchase or creation of pray- 
erbooks, to say nothing of such ultimate 
indispensables as the construction of 
buildings or the support of an effective 
journal. 

This brings me to the strongest sin- 
gle conviction with which I returned 
from Israel. The most tragic mistake 
that could be made by those who are 
by very nature most deeply concerned 
with religious pioneering in Israel would 
be for the Reform and Conservative 
movements to establish the same sort of 
competing mechanisms there that we 
have permitted and encouraged here. 
This could serve only to duplicate effort 
wastefully, to confuse the Israelis uncon- 
scionably, and to gladden the hearts of 
those who are opposed to any form of 
non-Orthodox Judaism for IlIrael. 

I propose, therefore, that the United 
Synagogue and the Union of American 
Hebrew Congregations, together with 
their respective schools and rabbinic 
bodies, establish a Joint Commission for 
Religious Life in Israel. There is sufh- 
cient reason to do this from the perspec- 
tive of the ideals we profess and the 
Judaism we share in common. But there 
are practical reasons too. 

Whatever forms of liberal religion 
may eventually evolve in Israel, they will 
be carbon copies neither of American 
Conservatism nor of American Reform! 
Our movements—both of them—devel- 
oped in response to the specific setting 
and needs of American Jewish life. It 


would be nonsensical to suppose they 


can now be transplanted to serve other 
needs in a different setting. 

It will be observed that throughout 
this paper the term non-Orthodox reli- 
gion has been used with reference to 
Israel. This is the only adjective we have 
a right to use. Our efforts must be lim- 
ited to the provision of encouragement, 
example and support for those Israelis 
who wish to experiment toward the de- 
velopment of religious forms for the fu- 
ture. This is a task in which the legit- 
imate interests of Conservatism and Re- 
form coincide, hence a responsibility in 
which their efforts should be joined. 
How far the experimentation is to go in 
Israel . what measure of non-orthod- 
oxy it will ultimately achieve .. . the 
specific ways in which it is to express 
itself: these are all matters to be deter- 
mined only by the Israelis themscves. 

Government officials in Israel have in- 
dicated, both on the naitonal and mu- 
nicipal levels, that they would welcome 
the kind of religious innovation envis- 
aged here. I would venture an educated 
personal guess that some of them might 
even be eager for it. Quite aside from 
any personal need they may feel in this 
direction, a second strong religious ele- 
ment in the population could ease the 
political stranglehold which the ortho- 
dox monopolists have executed far be- 
yond their numerical strength. 

The repercussions of non-Orthodox 
religious development in Israel could be 
creatively significant for us in the United 
States too. We are not without our own 
need for new religious forms, cast in the 
idiom of new needs and a new age. Our 
efforts to bring Torah to Zion may pay 
dividends by way of an enlarged con- 
cept of ‘Torah which will reach us from 
Zion. This may be something of what 
Rabbi Jack Cohen had in mind when 
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he wrote: “...the situation of religion 
in Israel is potentially more fertile than 


almost anywhere else in the world.” 
Vill 


One of the 
among those brought back from Israel 


pictures I prize most 
shows the mezuzah on the main door- 
post of the Weizmann Institute of Sci- 
ence in Rechovot. It shouldn’t be too 
difficult to imagine the time when the 
mezuzah was first proposed as an inno 


vation in Judaism. Perhaps there were 


men then too who opposed it as “a cross 
in the Temple of God.” It prevailed 
despite their fury for the only reason 
that any religious expression should pre- 
vail: because it was consistent with the 
spirit of the age and helped to satisfy 
the spiritual needs of the people. 

What other place on earth has equal 
rights with Israel to create new forms 
of religious expression to satisfy our 
needs in our age? The mezuzah on the 
main entrance of the Weizmann Insti- 


tute may well presage the future. 





OF NEW SPACE AND FAITH 


MEIR BEN-HORIN 


he annihilation of space has failed. 

So has the annihilation of time. 
The vanquished have returned in tri- 
umph, clothed in cosmic dimensions. 
This, then, appears to be the law of 
space and time: to annihilate them is 
to create them—creatio ex nthilo. 

The reduction of space-time on earth 
to virtually zero—turn a knob and you 
are around the world or you go around 
the world and sound trails behind you 
—has been the condition of its inflation 
to virtual infinity and eternity beyond 
the earth. 

Once again man faces the wide-open 
spaces, prairies of space, oceans of time. 
The frontier has re-invaded our very 
homes. The lid is off both heaven and 
earth, and the mind of man, long a 
master of thrusts into the blue in reverie 
and imagination, now readies his wings 
for actual flight. 

And once again man recreates him- 
self. Man the soil-tiller, the manufac- 
turer of tools, the trader, the city-build- 
er, the inventor of written symbols, the 
mathematician, the sailor, the magician, 
the physician, the lawmaker, the moral- 
ist, the man of God—now will have to 
see himself as the satellite-builder, the 
space-traveller, the auranologist (Aura- 
nos — heaven). Educated man may be 
he whose knowledge of terrestrial affairs 
is merely the ABC of his “higher” or 
extra-terrestrial or multi-global knowl- 
edge. Since human nature evolves in the 
process of our deeper involvement in 


the universe, man is engaged in recreat- 
ing his own image in approximation to 
his image of transcendental beings. 

It is a remarkable phenomenon in the 
curiosity-studded intellectual history of 
man that on the eve of unprecedented 
triumphs of mind, ushering in the Age 
of Space, the cultural atmosphere was 
charged with high-tension revivals of the 
ancient doctrines of absolutism, ultima- 
tism, and ineffabilism. These doctrines, 
devoid of faith in the potentialities of 
human intelligence and fearful and con- 
temptuous of its creative powers, sought 
in the name of a deified Absolute, Ulti- 
mate, or Ineffable, not merely to cir- 
cumscribe the orbit of the inquiring 
mind’s legitimate functioning but to an- 
nihilate it altogether on the ground of 
its incapacity to acquire real knowledge. 
It was their contention—a revival of the 
views of, say, Dionysius the Areopagite’s 
Mystical Theology written in the first 
century of the common era—that true 
knowledge is “higher incomprehension” 
and that awe, wonder, amazement, ec- 
stasy, and “solemn terror” as well as 
“leaps of faith” are the ways of attain- 
ing it. Proceeding under a barrage of 
what I have called “voluminous vacui- 
ties,” these doctrines urge us to part 
company with words, to forget what we 
know, to become maladjusted to words 
and notions, to “try to see the world 
for the first time with eyes not dimmed 
by memory or volition,” to develop “a 
mind unwarped by intellectual habit, 
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unbiased by what it already knows,” to 
view science as a matter of poor taste.* 

However, as in other ages, the annihi- 
lation of mind has failed. Even the ma- 
chinery of totalitarianisms, “solemn ter- 
ror’s” kingdoms on earth, could not, 
with all the irrationality and inhumani- 
ty that govern them at the center, help 
taking the risk of employing the instru- 
mentality which, in its very nature, is 
subversive of their very core.” 

It is worth pausing to observe that 
T. S. Eliot drew a profoundly wrong 
conclusion from a correct premise. In 
“Choruses From “The Rock’” he wrote: 
“All our knowledge brings us nearer to 
our ignorance.” This is still true in our 
dawning Space Age. Invention, discovery, 
reveal vaster realms of the unknown. 
to-be-known. Problems solved open 
new problems to be solved. To learn 
that human life requires continuous re- 
construction of experience is to grow in 
wisdom. In contrast Eliot’s conclusion, 
taking a different turn, now stands as 
wisecrackery without wisdom. Says he: 
“All our knowledge brings us nearer to 
ignorance, All our ignorance brings us 
nearer to death, But nearness to death 
no nearer to God.... The cycles of 
Heaven in twenty centuries Bring us 
farther from God and nearer to Dust.’ 





1 See Abraham J. Heschel, Man Is Not Alone 
(New York: Farrar, Straus & Young, 1951), pp. 
16, 7, 5, 58, 34. For a fuller examination of in- 
effabilism see Meir Ben-Horin, “Via Mystica” 
and “The Ineffable,” Jewish Quarterly Review, 
vols. XLV, No. 3, January, 1955, and XLVI, No. 
4, April, 1956. On absolutism see this writer's 
“Martin Buber’s ‘Absolute Personality’,” Juda- 
ism, vol. 6, No. 1, Winter 1957. 

2On the morality of science see Meir Ben- 
Horin, Max Nordau, Philosopher of Human 
Solidarity (New York: Conference on Jewish 
Studies, 1956), pp. 75 ff. 

3 Aldous Huxley in Ape and Essence (New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1948) puts it thus: 


The truth is that all our ignorance 
brings us nearer to a better life, and the 
better life is nearer to God. Ignorance 
wedded to the method that is intelli- 
gence, and method harnessed to the drive 
for knowledge and to the love of man, 
is self-defeating. Civilization is the child 
of both knowledge and ignorance which, 
wedded to eath other, reproduce each 
other in new forms. This is the process 
of converting nature into culture. Eliot, 
in denying the opportunity inherent in 
ignorance and in condemning knowl- 
edge as the gateway to dust, is guilty of 
raising dust from man rather than man 
from dust. For if dust is the product of 
both knowledge and ignorance, man the 
producer is as useless as his product and 
as superfluous. Three hundred years be- 
fore Eliot, Francis Bacon wrote in The 
Great Instauration: “...those twin ob- 


jects, human knowledge and human 
power, do really meet in one.” Eliot, be- 
moaning ““The endless cycle of idea and 
action, Endless invention, endless exper- 
iment, Brings... Knowledge of words, 
and ignorance of the Word”, teaches: 
Human knowledge is human weakness. 
Hence, back to the Word and to the 
Church, the Word incarnate. Bacon re- 
jected neither Word nor mind and did 
not “‘agonize” before either knowledge 
or ignorance, invention or experiment. 
He, the spiritual father of pragmatists, 





“... what we call knowledge is merely another 
form of Ignorance—highly organized, of course, 
and eminently scientific, but for that very rea- 
son all the more complete, all the more prod- 
uctive of angry apes. When Ignorance was mere- 
ly ignorance, we were the equivalents of lemurs, 
marmosets and howler monkey. Today, thanks 
to that Higher Ignorance which is our knowl- 
edge, man’s stature has increased to such an 
extent that the least among us is now a baboon, 
the greatest an orangutan or even, if he takes 
rank as Saviour of Society, a true Gorilla.” (pp. 
35-36.) 
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wrote: “Therefore, do Thou, O Father, 
who gavest the visible light as the first 
fruit of creation, and didst breathe into 
the face of man the intellectual light 
as the crown and consummation there- 
of, guard and protect this work, which 
coming from Thy goodness returneth to 
Thy glory.... Wherefore if we labor in 
Thy works with the sweat of our brows, 
Thou wilt make us partakers of Thy 
vision and Thy sabbath. Humbly we 
pray that this mind may be steadfast in 
us, and that through these our hands, 
and the hands of others to whom Thou 
shalt give the same spirit, Thou wilt 
vouchsafe to endow the human family 
with new mercies.” 

Eliot speaks rightly of the hollow 
men, “headpiece filled with straw.” The 
difficulty, however, with his anti-Bacon- 
ian doctrine is that without words, ex- 
periment, and inventions knowledge of 
“the Word” is not mere ignorance but 
arrogance and that men, “headpiece 
filled” with such knowledge, traditional- 
ly proceed to hollow other men’s head- 
pieces with steel and fire. 

In its various senses, the annihilation 
of time, space, and mind has brought 
forth a new realization of the universal 
magnitude of time and space and of the 
immense preciousness of mind. Now the 
heavens will proclaim the coming of 
man. 

What will he proclaim to his own 
kind and others? If he spoke the lan- 
guage of the Word, what would be its 
essence? 

It would not be, “In the beginning 
God created the heaven and the earth.” 
For earth is part of the heavens—or par- 
ticle. It would hardly be, ““The heavens 
are the heavens of the Lord; but the 
earth hath He given to the children of 


Men.” (Psalms 115:16) For the very pres- 


ence of men in space flies in the face 
of such description or ordinance. Nor 
would it be enveloped in the contrite 
“No” to these questions “Hast thou en- 
tered into the springs of the sea? Or 
hast thou walked in the recesses of the 
deep? Hast thou surveyed into the 
breadth of the earth?” (Job 38:16, 18) 
For greater secrets than these has he 
unlocked, and the timelessness of such 
affirmations vanishes when they must be 
dated pre-Space Time. 

Nor is the human mission to other 
earths in Space likely to make much 
headway when it insists that man is the 
Lord’s chosen or that certain men are 
sons or Sons of the Almighty or that 
certain books exclusively are His very 
words or authentic reports of His ut- 
terance or that certain buildings, terri- 
tories, mountains, days, persons are His 
favorite abodes. 

As man sets out on his expedition into 
outer space, which may conceivably cul- 
minate in an encounter with thinking 
and feeling beings not unlike ourselves, 
what faith will sustain him to face up 
to the unknown and what faith shall 
he seek to spread among the inhabitants 
of the universe? What spiritual treasure 
shall accompany him on his journey, in 
addition to his scientific formulas? In 
addition to his know-how and know- 
why, how shall he speak of Know-Him? 

What, in the last analysis, is man’s 
most precious insight—precious for feel- 
ing hearts and thinking minds every- 
where? What is the sign and the signal 
of man as he approaches what fiction 
assumes and science may confirm to be 
the peopled shores of the beyond? 

He cannot hope to be either under- 
stood or appreciated if he makes his ap- 
pearance in the garb of sublunar pro- 
vincialisms. The orthodoxies and the 
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mysticisms of Cross, Crescent, and Star 
of David and of the social faiths under 
the Stars and Stripes and Hammer and 
Sickle will convey little but contradic- 
tory meanings. 

Upon entering a new earth and be- 
holding a new heaven, he may say, in 
the language of Israel's ancient tradi- 
tion and in the spirit of its advancing 
wisdom: 

“Hear, oh World, the Lord Our God 
and Yours, the Lord is Good.” 

And of God's first commandment, oth- 
er than that of faith in Him, he may, 
again speaking in the vein of Israel's 
traditional text and modern spirit, put 
it thus: 

“Thou shalt not make unto thee an 
Absolute, nor any manner of Ultimate, 
of anything that is in heaven above, or 
that is on the earth beneath, or that is 
idea in the minds of intelligent beings 
wherever they are. Thou shalt not bow 


down to them nor serve them, for I am 


a compassionate God, showing mercy to 


the soul erring in good faith and love 
to the creative spirits in all generations.” 
How shall God be conceived?—He is 
the Power that makes for the sublima- 
tion and sanctification of cosmic process 
in ethical process. He is the process by 
which the cosmos of chaotic nature be- 
comes a cosmos of meaning and value 
and worthwhileness. He is the cosmo- 
poetic process, personified in the Fa- 
King of the 
Source of Salvation. 


ther, the Universe, the 

How is He adored?—Through partici- 
pation in the transformation of chaotic 
experience, both natural and social, into 
cosmic experience and through observ- 
ances and ceremonial acts, both private 
and public, designed to be occasions of 
rededication to the duties and oppor- 
tunities of cosmopoetic life. These acts 
difte: 


change within each tradition to express 


from tradition to tradition and 


more adequately deeper insights into the 
nature and meaning of cosmos-in-the- 


makine, the World to 


secome. 





THE ZEALOTS—A JEWISH RELIGIOUS SECT 


CECIL ROTH 


osephus begins his famous description 
] of the religious sects among the Jews 
in his day (Wars of the Jews, 11. viii: 
Jewish Antiquities, xviii. 11-22) by de- 
scribing the activities of Judah the Galli- 
laean, ‘a sophist, who founded a sect of 
his own, having nothing in common 
with others’. He then goes on to give a 
summary account of the doctrines of the 
Pharisees, the Sadducees, and especially 
the Essenes, to whom and whose saintly 
way of life, he devotes several pages of 
almost dithyrambic praise. Regarding 
the ‘Fourth Philosophy’ of Judah the 
Galilaean, however, he tells us only that 
its followers agreed in all other things 
with Pharisaic ideas, except that they 
had an inviolable attachment to liberty, 
saying that God was their only Ruler 
and Lord. Later, he speaks of this fac- 
tion, whom he refers to in some passages 
as Zealots (the name generally applied 
to them now): in others as Sicari,) as 
having been mainly responsible by rea- 
son of their intransigeance for the hor- 
rors of the war against Rome and its 
terrible aftermath. In fact, except at the 
very outset he depicts the Zealots not as 
a religious group but rather as a party 
of deplorably bellicose political extrem- 
ists @ outrance. That is the picture of 
them that generally prevails, and some 
historians of the period have gone so far 








1] discuss this identification in an article 
now in the press in the Manchester Journal of 
Semitic Studies, on the Zealots in the War of 
66-70. 


as to deny that they could be considered 
a ‘sect’ in the generally accepted sense 
of the word. This in fact has been, wheth- 
er explicitly or implicitly, one of the 
main arguments against the present 
writer's identification of the Sect of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls with the Zealots. The 
Dead Sea literature expresses the out- 
look and organisation of God-intoxi- 
cated visionaries: from Josephus, we 
have the picture of the Zealots as a cot- 
erie of bloodthirsty political gangsters. 
What (we are asked) can there be in 
common between the two? 

Josephus, himself, however, much 
though he hated the Zealots and all their 
works, makes it abundantly clear that 
whatever their political activities, they 
were to be considered a religious sect in 
the more specific sense: that is, a body 
of men holding distinctive religious doc- 
trines and (in the Jewish context) with 
specific religious practices. He speaks of 
Judah the Galilaean as having founded 
in conjunction with a Pharisee named 
Zadok, the Fourth Philosophy, addition- 
al though analogous that is to the three 
existing ‘philosophies’ of the Sadducees, 
the Essenes, and the Pharisees, although 
in most respects (as he informs us) ap- 
proximating to the last-named. More- 
over, he describes the founder of the 
sect, Judah, and later on his son and 
ultimate successor in its leadership, Me- 
nahem, as being a ‘sophist’: in one case, 
an ‘outstanding sophist’. The precise sig- 
nificance of this term in the context is 
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not easy to determine—at that time, it 
did not have the contemptuous mean- 
ing that it was later to acquire, But in 
any case, it connotes something in the 
nature of ‘teacher’ or ‘intellectual’: the 
historian uses it elsewhere in reference 
to the two heroic Rabbis who main- 
tained that Herod's placing of a Roman 
eagle over the Temple gate was an in- 
fringement of Jewish law, and incited 
their disciples to remove it. Hence it is 
clear that Josephus regarded the heredi- 
tary leaders of the Zealots in successive 
generations, not merely as military chief- 
tains and partisan leaders, but also as 
teachers—in the circumstances of the 
time, religious teachers—however pro- 
foundly he disagreed with what they 
taught. 

Even without this evidence, we are 
driven to the same conclusion if we take 
the circumstances of the time into con- 
sideration. For in first-century Judaea, 
with its universal religious intoxication 
extending to every segment of the pop- 
ulation, any political attitude had to 
have a religious sanction. Not only the 
Zealots, but one imagines every other 
faction and faction leader who came 
into prominence at the time, must have 
claimed Divine approval for its outlook 
and actions, perhaps resting on the spe- 
cific interpretation of certain Biblical 
passages. Thus, for example, it is self- 
evident that Simon bar Giora, the last 
hero of Jewish freedom at the time of 
the siege of Jerusalem, with his far- 
reaching social and economic pro- 
gramme, must have claimed that in free- 
ing the slaves and liberating the debtors 
he too was fulfilling the Divine will, and 
that the Jewish people could not hope 
for victory until they carried this pro- 
gramme into effect. (He is spoken of as 
a Zealot by most modern historians of 


the period, but our only contemporary 
source, Josephus, specifically excludes 
him from this category). That his doc- 
trines too were crystallised in written 
form is likely enough, if not indeed cer- 
tain: and there is no inherent reason 
why the literature of his faction should 
not have been preserved also in the same 
manner as that of the Qumran sect. And 
the various ‘prophets’ of whose ratioci- 
nations Josephus blandly informs us at 
the time of the siege of Jerusalem cer- 
tainly combined in their utterances po- 
litical, ethical, and social teachings and 
warnings, in the classical Jewish fashion. 
To think of the Zealots as a ‘political’ 
faction in the modern sense is therefore 
an obvious anachronism; even as a po- 
litical party, they must necessarily have 
been from some points of view also a 
religious sect or faction. 

In his account in the Jewish Antiqut- 
ties Josephus informs us that the Zealots 
agreed with the Pharisees ‘in all things’ 
except for their basic political doctrine, 
but in the Wars he states that the sect 
founded by Judah the Galilaean had 
‘nothing in common with the others’. 
The contradiction is presumably to be 
reconciled by assuming that although 
the ideas and practices of the Zealots 
were similar to those of the Pharisees, 
and certainly nearer to them than to 
those of the other two sects, there were 
certain differences of interpretation and 
of outlook which made it possible to 
consider them an entirely separate body. 
The Dead Sea literature speaks scathing- 
ly indeed on more than one occasion of 
the Dorshe Halaqot, or Makers of Easy 
Interpretations, and most scholars are 
of the opinion that here the reference 
is to the Pharisees, whose rulings on cer- 


tain Halachic matters were so lenient as 
to arouse the rage of the Qumran sec- 
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taries: but it is a commonplace of re- 
ligious history for the most vehement 
polemic to be directed against those 
nearest in general outlook—not those 
furthest away, who precisely because of 
their remoteness may be overlooked. On 
the other hand, even if we take Jose- 
phus’ phrase in the Antiquities quite lit- 
erally, and assume the identity of the 
Zealots and Pharisees ‘in all things save 
that they had an inviolable attachment 
to liberty and maintained that ‘God was 
to be their only Ruler and Lord’, we 
must realise that the natural corollary 
of this apparently simple doctrine must 
have been the creation of a separate ‘re- 
ligious’ body in the full sense of that 
term. 

The sequences of events when the 
Zealots began their activities seems to 
have been something as follows. The 
people was restive under the harsh Ro- 
man rule, and revolution was endemic. 
None of the three then-existing religious 
bodies however took up any definite 
stand on the political~issue. The Sad- 
ducees with their aristocratic leanings 
were mainly interested in the Temple 
cultus, the Essenes lived in seclusion, the 
Pharisees had a long tradition of po- 
litical temporising and compromise and 
were prepared to submit to alien rule so 
long as they were allowed to carry on 
their religious and cultural programme 
undisturbed. The ‘sophist’ Judah the 
Galilaean, however, himself no doubt a 
Pharisee by origin like his colleague 
Zadok, elaborated a religious doctrine 
on which political discontent or even 
disloyalty could be based—that God 
alone was the sole Lord of the Jewish 
people; hence it was a cardinal religious 
sin for them to acknowledge any other 
rule, at all events a Torah-less alien 
rule, in any shape or form or manner. 


There may be relics of this attitude in 
Judaism even today—for example, in the 
interpolation of the passage ‘Blessed be 
the Name of the Glory of His sovereign- 
ty for Ever and Aye’ in the recital of 
the Shema proclaiming the Divine unity, 
and certain passages in the New Year 
liturgy in particular emphasizing the 
over-riding sovereignty of God over His 
people. 

This doctrine was launched into prac- 
tice in the year 6/7 C.E., when the Ro- 
man procurator Coponius imposed a 
poll-tax on the country: Judah the Gali- 
laean now preached that the payment 
of this, being a recognition of Roman 
sovereignty, was an infringement of this 
cardinal religious principle of Judaism. 
The result was a wide-spread rebellion 
in the course of which he perished. His 
followers however, under the guidance 
of his sons (the youngest of them, who 
succeeded in 46, being considered like 
his father a ‘sophist’, or religious leader 
as his two brothers executed by the Ro- 
mans may have been before him) con- 
tinued to maintain, propagate, and pre- 
sumably develop his views. 

We have the authority of Josephus 
that except for their basic doctrine the 
Zealots were superficially similar to the 
Pharisees ‘in all things’. There must nec- 
essarily have been some differences in 
practice too, however slight, as will be 
seen later. But we must assume that 
basically the Zealot religious code did 
not drastically differ from that of the 
Pharisees—approximating to what today 
is considered ‘normative’ Judaism: they 
accepted at least broadly the validity of 
the so-called Oral Law and of the re- 
ligious practices, developing those laid 
down in the Bible, which it comprised. 
In the opinion of the present writer, 
who considers the Qumran sect to have 
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been Zealots, and therefore is inclined 
to use the Qumran literature to supple- 
ment our knowledge, there was greater 
strictness in some points—e.g., the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, marital and 
marriage laws, certain dietary regula- 
tions, and so on, as well as some diver- 
gences in calendar reckoning. But these 
(other than the last) were differences 
such as existed within Pharisaism, be- 
tween the followers of one teacher and 
another, more exacting. However that 
may be, the important thing is that in 
any case, the laws were meticulously ob- 
served, as they were by other Jews. ‘There 
was no question of godless bravos, as a 
cursory reading of Josephus leads one to 
imagine: the religious convictions of the 
Zealots were if anything more rather 
than less devout than those of other 
Jews, and their practices therefor more 
rather than less meticulous. 

We have seen one Zealot Halacha that 
inevitably developed from the basic doc- 
trine of the Fourth Philosophy: that it 
was a cardinal sin to acknowledge alien 
sovereignty by paying the poll-tax to the 
government. There is, of course, a reflec- 
tion of this in a well-known anecdote 
of the New Testament (Matthew xxii. 
15-22), when Jesus is asked, in the pres- 
ence of Zealot sympathisers on the one 
hand and government supporters (Her- 
odians) on the other, whether it was or 
was not lawful to pay tribute to Caesar. 
However he answered, he would have 
become embroiled with one element or 
the other, and in a famous phrase (‘Ren- 
der unto Caesar’) he evaded the issue, 
fre ~ certain points of view rather un- 
sa .actorily. In the course of the dis- 
cussion another aspect of Zealot halacha 
apparently emerges. The payment of 
tribute, with its direct acknowledgment 
of Roman sovereignty, was forbidden. 


But there were other actions which 
could be regarded as implying such rec- 
ognition indirectly. Was it for example 
permissible to handle and to make use 
of coins bearing the likeness of the Em- 
peror and the superscription that im- 
plied his sovereignty? Later on, in the 
third century, there were some pietists 
such as the saintly R. Nahum (Mena- 
chem) ben Simai who refused to handle 
such coins for other reasons, because 
they objected to the human likeness 
which they bore. But this consideration 
did not apparently arise in the present 
case—this particular objection seems to 
have become crystallised somewhat later 
—Jesus basing his reply on the assump- 
tion that persons who did not demur to 
recognise Roman authority implicitly 
by handling the coin with the Imperial 
likeness should not refuse to recognise 
it explicitly by paying the tribute. How- 
ever that may be, here we have another, 
secondary, strict Zealot Halacha arising 
out of the foregoing: that it was sinful 
to make use of a coin the nature of 
which was an implicit recognition of 
alien sovereignty. 
The immediate occasion for the 
launching of the Zealots as a separate 
sect was, we have seen, the proclamation 
by Judah the Galilaean that the pay- 
ment of tribute was a cardinal sin for 
Jews. But this was not the only tax that 
weighed on Judaea at the time. There 
were numerous others, direct and indi- 
rect, such as tolls and market dues. How 
were these to be regarded? Some were 
for local purposes, some devolved ulti- 
mately on the government: some were 
exacted directly, some by tax-farmers 
and ‘publicans’, Jewish or non-Jewish. 
What was the attitude of the Zealots so 
far as these were concerned? Again, there 
was forced labour—for example, for 
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maintaining roads or making bridges, 
which might be intended specifically for 
military purposes. What was the Zealot 
attitude towards all this? Some of it no 
doubt was considered permissible, much 
of it forbidden. But in any case, the 
‘sophists’ who directed and inspired the 
sect had to come to a decision on these 
points. 

There were of course many other prob- 
lems to be considered. Might Gentiles 
be admitted to the Temple, even to the 
outer Court? Was it proper to offer sac- 
rifice on behalf of Gentiles—a much-dis- 
cussed question at the time of the Rev- 
olution of 66. The Mishnah (Yadaim 
iv. 8) records how a certain Galilaean 
‘heretic’ (Judah himself, perhaps) argued 
with the Rabbis regarding the impro- 
priety of mentioning the name of the 
secular ruler in dating a legal document 
(e.g., a Bill of Divorce) which embodied 
the name of Moses the Lawgiver—a nat- 
ural point of divergence, as is obvious 
We are informed by a late authority, 
the third-century Church Father Hip- 
polytus, in his somewhat muddled work 
Philosophumena, that some Jews of his 
day (‘Essenes’ he calls them) refused not 
only to carry any coin bearing an image, 
but even to pass under a town-gateway 
surmounted by a statue (in some cases, 
at least, the symbol of the might of 
Rome): once more, a point on which 
the Zealot leaders must have given in- 
struction. Again, what was to be the at- 
titude of the Jew vis-a-vis the non-Jew 
as he went about his daily affairs? And 
what indeed vis-a-vis the Jew who did 
not follow Zealot prescriptions? The 
same Hippolytus states that the Zealots 
or Sicarti of his day would kill any Gen- 
tile whom they heard discussing (i.e. 
blaspheming: but possibly the writer is 
here exaggerating the Rabbinical apo- 


thegm deprecating the study of the Law 
by non-Jews) God or the Torah. We thus 
see that the very fact of the existence 
of the fundamental doctrine, that God 
alone was to be considered the King of 
the Jewish people and that the acknowl- 
edgment of any alien authority was sin- 
ful, inevitably led to the elaboration of 
a fairly extensive Zealot halacha diverg- 
ing from the Pharisaic rulings (always 
however on the side of severity) at vari- 
ous points. 

It is obvious, indeed, that in first-cen- 
tury Judaea a man was compelled to 
acknowledge the Roman authority im- 
plicitly in one way or another at every 
stage of his normal life and activity—as 
he walked in the street, as he worked in 
his shop, as he toiled on his farm. There 
was only one way in which he could be 
certain of avoiding the possibility—and 
that was, by withdrawing from ordinary 
life and settling with other like-minded 
persons in an area where the Roman 
writ did not run and there was little 
likelihood of 
hated 


encountering either the 
oppressors or their minions. 
Hence, the establishment of a secluded 
‘monastic’ centre, in some remote area 
of the country, was a natural corollary 
—if not for all Zealots at least for the 
more devoted among them, the Sicarizt, 
who followed the teachings of Judah the 
Galilaean and his sons most faithfully 
and took up their residence on the Dead 
Sea Coast, at Masadah. Moreover, such 
a colony would have had to be closely 
organised, necessarily on theocratic lines, 
with a rigid discipline: there must have 
been rules of admission, of novitiate, of 
internal routine. Thus, whether or no 
the Qumran sect were Zealots, the likeli- 
hood of the existence of a monastic body 
among the Zealots, similar to the Qum- 


ran sect, cannot be seriously questioned. 
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Such a body would inevitably have 
organised itself to some extent on the 
same lines as other contemporary ‘mon- 
astic’ communities, such as for example 
the Essenes, which existed in this region 
at the time. In the natural course of 
things there would have been imitation, 
both conscious and unconscious, and su- 
perficially the two bodies would have 
had much in common. For similarity of 
organisational details even among war- 
ring bodies is in certain circumstances 
inevitable. We see it before our eyes, in 
for example the system of ‘cells’ used in 
our time by both Communist and Fas- 
cist groups as the nucleus for their ex- 
pansion; and indeed there are parallels 
running through the whole structure of 
these bodies from top to bottom. Thus 
it is unwarranted to overlook the many 
divergences and to decide purely on the 
basis of the similarities between the data 
provided in the Dead Sea Scrolls on the 
one hand, and of Josephus, Pliny and 
Philo on the other, that the Dead Sea 
sectarians are necessarily identical with 
the Essenes. 

The hypothesis of identity seemed, in- 
deed, inevitable when the Scrolls were 
originally found in the classic Dead Sea 
region: and first impressions cannot easi- 
ly be eradicated. But the differences, as 
they have emerged after a fuller study 
of the sources, are insurmountable and 
The fundamentally warlike 
Qumran sect of married votaries whose 
centre was liquidated by the Romans in 
the War of 66-73 cannot possibly be 


decisive. 


identical with the pacific celibates so 
admired by the Roman sycophant Jose- 
phus, nor with the gentle body (whose 
centre survived the War) lovingly de- 
scribed by the Roman officer Pliny, nor 


the quietistic group who never had any 
clash with authority (no place here for 


the central episode of the Teacher of 
Righteousness and his violent persecu- 
tion by the Wicked (High) Priest!) de- 
lineated by Philo.? Of course there may 
have been in the first century many 
shades of Essenism and near-Essenism, 
some of them merging into the various 
other religious groupings, and many Es- 
senistic as well as Essene bodies and cen- 
tres: and that the Qumran sectaries 
Shared Essenic discipline in some re- 
spects, like the early Christian recluses, 
in no way conflicts with the thesis that 
they were actuated by the basic Zealot 
doctrine and followed in the main Phar- 
isee or Pharisaic religious practice. 

It may be taken for granted that a 
religious body in first-century Judaea 
would have expressed its outlook and its 
attitudes in writing, not improbably in 
the form of one of the pseudepigraphic 
works then so fashionable. Long since, 
Travers Herford, the Gentile historian 
of Pharisaism, attempted to associate the 
Zealots with the origins of the Apocalyp- 
tic literature as such, though later he 
retreated from his extreme view. On the 
other hand, various apocryphal and 
pseudepigraphical works have been as- 
cribed to the sect: e.g. the Assumption 
of Moses, which looked forward to the 
redemption of Israel by those who were 
determined to die rather than ‘transgress 
the commands of the Lord of Lords, the 
God of their Fathers’: the Hebrew Eli- 
jah-Apocalypse with its remarkable 
name-lists: and so on. While all this is 


hypothetical, the fact that the Zealots 





21 have elaborated all these points in a se- 
ries of studies now in press. Here, however, it 
may be emphasised that this is only incidental 
to the subject-matter of the present paper. That 
the Zealots were basically a religious body is, 
of course, unaffected, even if the Qumran sect 
were the Essenes. 
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are likely to have produced literature of 
this type needs no demonstration. 

It was inevitable that the Zealot teach- 
ing must have influenced the teaching 
of the others—particularly that of the 
Pharisees, because of their general close- 
ness in ideas and thought: partly from 
imitation, and partly as it were from 
competition, for sects can never allow a 
popular outlook to become exclusive to 
their competitors (as we see for example 
in today’s universal awareness of social 
problems on the part of all religious 
bodies). The opposition to the hated Ro- 
mans and rigorous avoidance of them 
which was basic to Zealot doctrine must 
have found great sympathy among all 
patriotic elements in the population of 
Judaea at this time. The pacific Phari- 
sees could not adopt the basic Zealot 
doctrine, which implied in the long run 
armed revolt, but they tried to achieve 
the same result in another fashion. The 
‘Levitical’ Gentiles 
which came to be enunciated in more 


impurity of the 


and more meticulous detail in the last 
days of the Second Temple, was perhaps 
the outcome of this.2 The Pharisee, the- 
oretically loyal to the Government, did 
not avoid contact on principle with the 
Army of Occupation and the inhabitants 
of the Greek cities, but he minimised 
it, in a manner which could not be stig- 
matised as ‘disloyal’, by extending al- 
most preposterously the existing reli- 
gious taboos. And somewhat later on, 
the ‘Eighteen Ordinances’, perhaps 
drawn up at the time of the outbreak 
of the Revolution, placed a religious 
embargo on the use of wine, oil, etc. of 


Gentile manufacture, thus cutting down 


8 See A. Biichler, “The Levitical Impurity of 
the Gentile in Palestine before the Year 70” in 
Jewish Quarterly Review ns. xvii, 1-81. 


even further the contacts between the 
two elements.* 

To us who survey the scene from our 
occidental twentieth-century viewpoint, 
a basic difficulty remains in the way of 
thinking of the Zealots as a religious 
sect. How can the ruthless and bloody- 
handed political activists whom Jose- 
phus describes, be thought of as a reli- 
gious body, meticulous in their observ- 
ances, and following a consistent reli- 
gious philosophy and rules of life? Yet 
the two are wholly compatible, as re- 
cent experiences has shown. It is no- 
torious that the ‘terrorist’ elements in 
Palestine who were responsible for many 
bloody actions in the period 1946-8 were 
recruited to a large extent from the 
Yeshiboth and the highly-observant Ori- 
ental communities. And the scene at the 
height of the Civil War in seventeenth- 
century England (or even in America a 
century later) was in many ways not dis- 
similar. The Psalmist indeed had given 
the lead: ‘High Praises of God are in 
their throat, and a two-edged sword in 
their hand’. (Ps. cxlix. 6). 

To sum up: although the basic Zea- 
lot doctrine appears at first sight to be 
political rather than religious in its ap- 
plication, its logical implications inevit- 
ably resulted in the emergence of a full- 
fledged religious ‘sect’, in the more spe- 
cific sense: with its own body of doc- 
trine, its Halacha and rules of practice, 
a corpus of literature expressing its ideas 
and discipline, and a dedicated leader- 
ship driven by its doctrinal outlook to 
live a secluded and quasi-monastic life. 
Notwithstanding the apparent simplici- 
ty and apparent worldliness of its doc- 





41 have dealt with this incidentally in my 
article, “An Ordinance against Images in Jerusa- 
lem, A.D. 66,” in Harvard Theological Review, 
xlix. 169-177. 
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trine, therefore, the Zealots were inevit- 
ably a Sect in the full sense of the term. 
It was a Sect, moreover, which at one 
time played an overwhelmingly impor- 
tant part in Jewish life. The significance 
of the action of R. Johanan ben Zakkai, 
at the time of the Siege of Jerusalem, 
was not merely that he secured permis- 
sion to reopen the Pharisaic academies, 


but that he deliberately diverted Juda- 


ism as such from the heroic but dan- 
gerous path which it had 


tread.5 


begun to 


5 There are evidence of Zealot influences in 
Johanan ben Zakkai’s own teaching but he ef- 
fectively suppressed them. The classical story of 
his greeting of Vespasian as Emperor when he 
was brought into his presence, after his escape 
from Jerusalem, implied perhaps (as also in the 
case of the ex-Revolutionary Josephus) a com- 


plete and public renunciation of Zealot doctrine. 





EPSTEIN, CHAGALL AND THE 
IMAGE OF JESUS 


ALFRED WERNER 


| hal since Jews first entered the realm 

of Western painting and sculp- 
full-fledged, trained 
artists shown an 


ture as artists, 
interest 
in the figures and episodes of the New 
Testament. Consider, for instance, the 
painters Moritz D. Oppenheim and 
Maurycy Gottlieb, or the sculptors Mark 
Antokolsky and Glicenstein. 


None was a meshummad (in contrast to 


these have 


Enrico 


Johannes and Philip Veit, grandchildren 
of Moses Mendelssohn, who were con- 
verts to Christianity and, as members 
of the often 


painted religious themes from the view- 


Nazarene Brotherhood, 
point of strict Christianity). Oppenheim 
was even an observant Jew who, as a 
student in Rome, lived in the Ghetto 
because only there could he obtain kosh- 
er food. Is the attraction the story of 
Jesus has had for a large number of 
Jewish-born artists (and writers) some- 
thing to be deplored by the religious 
Jew? Is the uneasiness often displayed 
by Jews in connection with the Jesus 
images by a Chagall (“a boy from Vi- 
tebsk!””) or an Epstein (“a boy from Hes- 
ter Street!) based on grounds other 
than taboo and prejudice? 

These are not rhetorical questions. 
Jewish educators have voiced their as- 
tonishment at Epstein’s or Chagall’s al- 
leged “infatuation” with the New Tes- 
tament, and articles about these two of- 
ten deliberately ignore the Jesus images. 


Yet these images occupy such important 
roles in the creative development of 
these men that ignoring them amounts 
to staging Hamlet with the Prince of 
Denmark left out. 

We have little information on the per- 
sonal feelings of any artists prior to the 
Renaissance period, but we are suffici- 
ently informed as to the religious con- 
cepts (or their lack) in Western artists 
of the last five centuries to form an opin- 
ion on the religto artificis. The painter 
and sculptor who worked for the Catho- 
lic church (the principal patron of the 
artists) did not have to be a pious Chris- 
tian to get commissions and to execute 
them to the satisfaction of his employ- 
ers. Some of the most wonderful altar 
pieces and church frescoes of the Renais- 
sance were executed by Perugino, a man 
known to have been a materialist, an 
open and obdurate disbeliever in the 
immortality of the soul. Upon the living 
Perugino the Church, in recognition of 
his talent, heaped one commission after 
another, but to the dead Perugino it 
refused the last rites, and he was buried 
in unconsecrated ground. In our time, 
churches have employed artists who are 
known agnostics, atheists, or, like Ep- 
stein, Chagall and Lipchitz, are Jews. 

It is often forgotten that the Temple 
of Solomon was supposed to have been 
constructed by a non-Jew—the Phoeni- 
cian Hiram. Up to the last century, and 
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right into it the overwhelming majority 
of Jewish ritual objects in most coun- 
tries of the Diaspora were, by necessity, 
In 


our time, Gentile painters, carvers, and 


fashioned by Christian craftsmen. 


the 
embellishment of the modern synagogue. 


weavers have often contributed to 


It is not impossible to imagine a Chris- 


tian or Jew decorating a Buddhist 
shrine to the delight of Hindu, Chi- 
nese or Japanese worshippers. Like- 
wise, Asiatic or African, artists might 
very well do excellent work for Eu- 
ropean and American houses of wor- 


ship.’ 

Does all of this imply that the artist 
is merely a skilled producer of goods 
who, for payment, mechanically fash- 
ions whatever object is commissioned? 
This may be true in some cases, but the 
better artists put all their feeling, all 
their imagination into whatever they do, 
whether a particular work is commis- 
sioned or not. For the artist, every physi- 
cal event is imbued with metaphysical 
meaning; to extract this meaning from 
an object and even from shapes not ac- 
tually existing in the everyday world, 
the artist must use all his spiritualized 
energy to penetrate to the core. He has 
to follow the advice of the poet: 





1 This is, of course, a liberal viewpoint that 
is certainly not shared by the orthodox. The 
great Quattrocento painter, Fra Angelico, who 
was a Dominican monk, declared emphatically: 
“To paint the things of Christ, one must live 
with Christ.” Fortunately for the development 
of the arts, this viewpoint was discarded in 
the High Renaissance. Modern patrons main- 
tain that the artist’s genius is more important 
than his religious convictions, provided his is 
a Spiritual outlook, and they point to the me- 
diocrity of so much “religious” art manufac- 
tured by men who were or are observant Chris- 
tians or Jews, yet, at the unin- 


same time, 


spired artists! 





Nimm alle Kraft zusammen, 
die Lust und auch den Schmerz.. 


In the cases of Epstein and Chagall, 
we are fortunate enough to have very 
articulate men who have tried, repeated- 
ly, to explain what caused them to ex- 
pend energies on the 
founder of the Christian religion. Since 


their creative 
art does not, on the whole, produce 
metaphysical values, but only expresses 
them, it must, for “raw material,” turn 
to all places where such transcendent 
values can be found. Sir Jacob Epstein, 
who is now seventy-nine, has, in the 
course of a long and very productive 
life, often turned to the Old Testament 
(to use art history’s accepted reference 
to what might more appropriately be 
called the Jewish Bible); vide especial- 
ly his Adam, Jacob and the Angel, and 
Lucifer. From the New Testament, he 
selected Lazarus to inspire him with one 
of his finest carvings; when it was ex- 
hibited at a gallery in London, it re- 
ceived a great deal of hostile criticism, 
but the Warden of New College, Ox- 
ford, was astute enough to acquire it 
for the chapel. One Madonna and Child 
group, of 1926, is in a New York collec- 
tion. In 1951 the nuns of London’s Con- 
vent of the Holy Child Jesus commis- 
sioned a and Child 
group, although they were aware that 
the sculptor was of Polish-Jewish de- 
scent, and did not, of course, subscribe 


large Madonna 


to the Christian dogma. 

Whereas Epstein’s latest Jesus was a 
commissioned work (this Christ in Maj- 
esty was unveiled in the Cathedral of 
Cardiff, Wales, in 1957), his first statue 
of Jesus made during the first World 
War, grew out of his feeling that the 
figure of Jesus was a symbol meaning- 
ful to all to express his own sufferings 


and those of his contemporaries. He had 
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begun with a sketch made at the bed- 
side of a dying friend. But when he re. 
turned to his studio, it occured to him 
that what he had seen was more than 
just his unfortunate friend’s “pitying, 
accusing eye,” that he had been in the 
presence of the stricken Jews. 

The vehemence of the stir caused by 
this figure can be gauged from the at- 
tack by a Father Bernard Vaughan, pub- 
lished in The Graphic and Bernard 
Shaw’s reply in the same paper. Father 
Vaughan wrote: 

“I have stood in front and at the back 
elevation of this gross and grotesque 
thing, with nose turned up and feet 
turned in; I have stood on the right and 
the left of this offending and hurting 
caricature; I have studied the unshapely 
head, the receding brow, the thick lips, 
the uptipped nose, the uncanny eyes, 
the poorly built body, with its ugly feet 
and uglier hands, till I felt ready to cry 
out with indignation that in this Chris- 
tian England there should be exhibited 
the figure of a Christ which suggested 
to me some degraded Chaldean or Afri- 
can, which wore the appearance of an 
Asiatic-American or Hun-Jew, which re- 
minded me of some emaciated Hindu, 
or a badly grown Egyptian swathed in 
the cerements of the grave.” 

Mr. Shaw, in his reply to the preach- 
er’s lengthy article, pointed out that the 
Reverend Father probably wanted Jesus 
to look like an operatic tenor, whereas 
some of the better artists had presented 
him as what He actually must have 
been, a plain, troubled, common man, 
a poor Syrian Jew. Shaw summed up: 

“All the Christs in art must stand or 
fall by their power of suggesting to the 
beholder the sort of soul that he thinks 
of as Christ’s soul. It is evident that 


many people have found this in Mr. 


Epstein’s Christ, and that Father Vaugh- 
an has not. Well, Father Vaughan will 
find his Christ in every Roman Catholic 
Church in the land, and in all the shops 
that furnish them. Let him choose the 


statue that is nearest to his own 
meast ccs” 
Father Vaughan’s reference to Ep- 


stein’s Risen Christ had anti-Semitic im- 
plications; London’s distinguished week- 
ly, The Nation, referred to the “Jewish- 
ness” of the sculpture in a very positive 
way: 

suena several hundreds (perhaps even 
thousands) of people who will go [to the 
Leicester Galleries} to see a Christ will 
come away with the shock of recogni- 
tion that, although they had never im- 
Man of 
strange embodiment of a traditional fig- 


agined such a Sorrows, this 
ure has impressed them deeply.... Is 
there any chance of insulting a nation 
if we say that it is... a Jewish Christ, 
and not the Christ of the Western 
World? ‘Why hast Thou forsaken me?’ 
never came from this man’s lips. He 
plumbed the depths of bodily pain, but 
not of spiritual disillusion.” 

This was written in 1920. Two de- 
cades later, in his autobiography, Let 
There be Sculpture, Epstein’s thoughts 
returned to this Christ: 

“I must maintain that my statue of 
Christ still stands for what I intended 
it to be. It stands and accuses the world 
for its grossness, inhumanity, cruelty, 
and beastliness, for the First World War, 
and for the later wars in Abyssinia, Chi- 
na and Spain which culminated in the 
Second World War. 

“How prophetic a figure! Not the 
early Evangelical Christ of Byzantium 
and Rome, nor the condemning Apol- 
lonian Christ of Michelangelo, or the 


sweet rising and blessing Christ of Raph- 
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ael, but the modern living Christ, com- 
passionate and accusing at the same time. 
I should like to remodel this ‘Christ’. I 
should like to make it hundreds of feet 
high, and set it upon some high place 
where all could see it, and where it 
would give out its warnings, its mighty 
symbolic warning to all lands. The Jew 
—the Galilean—condemns our wars, and 
warns us that ‘Shalom, Shalom,’ must 
be still the watchword between man and 
man.” 

Nothing ever came of Epstein’s dream 
of a gigantic version of this Jesus, but 
by the time he had written these lines 
he had rocked the world twice with new 
versions of the theme. There was, first, 
the Ecce Homo of 1935. This is a colos- 
sal stone carving—a huge head bearing 
a crown of thorns, thick sad lips, sight- 
less almond-shaped eyes, and two large 
hands tied with a rope. Here again it 
is instructive to weigh the favorable 
opinions against the hostile ones. The 
Catholic Times, without denying Ep- 
stein’s genius and skill, saw in this work 
only “the debased, sensuous, flat fea- 
tures of an Asiatic monstrosity,” and 
G. K. Chesteron called it “one of the 
greatest insults to religion I have ever 
seen.” 

“If he [Epstein] cannot give us a stone 
portrait of Christ before which the re- 


The Sunday Pictorial declared: 


ligious-minded can bow their heads in 
reverence and thanksgiving, let him not 
affront us with a figure that does vio- 
lence to treasured ideas.” 

They were taken to task by the well- 
known critic, T. W. Earp who wrote in 
The Daily Telegraph: that sculpture in 
England owed Epstein a “considerable 
debt of gratitude” and that Ecce Homo 
was a noble work of art, reminiscent 
of Romanesque sculpture: “An impres- 
sive energy radiates from the self-con- 


tained rhythm ot its volume, while its 
austere pattern, and the rudimentary in- 
dication of facial features, possess great- 
er emotional content than would a near- 
er approach to physical verisimilitude.” 

In The Manchester Guardian, James 
Bone referred to the persecution of Jews 
by the Hitlerites, when he wrote: 

“As in all his work, racial feelings is 
somehow there, and one is aware of a 
further conception of the race of Christ 
suffering through the centuries and ter- 
ribly in our day.’ 

The third Jesus, the Consummatum 
Est (1937), caused the greatest outcry. 
To many people it was, and remains, 
the “most shocking” and “repulsive” of 
the three. Epstein was inspired by the 
New Testament passage that reads: “He 
said, It is finished, and he bowed his 
head, and gave up his ghost.” This pink 
alabaster Jesus is recumbent, the help- 
lessness of approaching death upon him. 
His eyes are closec, his mouth turns 
downward at the corners, and his huge 
palms are turned to show the stigmata 
in a final gesture to the world. 

Again the sharpest attacks came from 
Catholic sources. A writer declared in 
a Roman Catholic paper: 

“From the pictures, it [the statue] only 
looks to me like a child’s first attempt 
in plasticine, the sort of unfortunate 
child who later gets looked at by a doc- 
tor and sent to a home... I don’t know 
that the Catholic Church need worry too 
much about this new statue-thing.”’ 

But William McCance, in The News 
Chronicle, pointed out the power, vi- 





2On my recent visit to Epstein’s studio, I 
saw there Ecce Homo, and learned that it had 
once caused a tempest. The Vancouver Art Gal- 
lery intends to purchase it, but a local group 
has formed to stop this gallery in British Co- 
lumbia from using public funds for what they 


call a “monolithic monstrosity.” 
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tality and organic unity in Consumma- 
tum Est, and warned public and press 
alike to stop persecuting Epstein: 

“Leave Epstein alone and your chil. 
dren will bless you in days to come. 
Strangle him by abuse and receive the 
inmediate blessings of Dr. Goebbels and 
his band of tenth-rate reporters in paint 
and plaster who are leading a nation 
to cultural suicide.” 

But it is understandable that some 
people to whom the differences between 
the two major religions are of concern, 
would be distressed by the phenomenon 
of a Jew tackling the most sacred of 
Christian subjects. Epstein’s right to at 
least interpret Christ was defended in 
some strange ways. John Cournos, a Jew- 
ish convert 
Arts: 


to Christianity, wrote in 


“It has been complained that the 
Christ [of 1917] is Semitic! Such com- 
plainants, of course, haven't a leg to 
stand on. Christ of the seed of David, 
was certainly a Jew...’ 

More Charles S. Spencer, 
writing for a South African Jewish pub- 


lication, took an entirely different line: 


recently 


“Epstein has often found inspiration in 
the New Testament for some of his 
finest work, which is somewhat strange 
for so Jewish an artist, but his approach 
is hardly Christian in the traditional 


sense ... 

But Epstein’s Jesus is anti-traditional, 
not because the sculptor was brought 
up as a Jew, but because he is a good 
artist, that is to say, one who can trans- 
late his fresh, unhackneyed vision into 
stirring aesthetic equivalents. This can 
be applied also to one of his latest works, 
the aforementioned Christ in Majesty, 
that the dean of Llandaff Cathedral in 
Cardiff had commissioned him to make. 


In some respects it resembles the Risen 


Christ of the first World War period, 
for this one, too, has a strongly modeled 
head on an elongated and simplified 
body, but whereas in the first version 
the left hand points to the stigmata on 
the right, here the arms and the sup- 
pliant hands almost parallel the body. 

During my recent visit to England, I 
asked Sir Jacob whether there had been 
as violent a reaction to this last sculp- 
ture, as there had been to earlier works, 
and he replied that there had been none 
—apparently, his “distortions” and “ex- 
aggerations” seem unprovocatively mild 
to a generation that considers even the 
rather abstract Henry Moore as old hat. 
I also asked him why he, who had con- 
tributed such excellent work to several 
churches, had never considered doing 
work for Jewish houses of worship. He 
replied that he often had, but that he 
had not even once been approached by 
leaders of Jewish communities to do 
work for synagogues or communal insti- 
tutions. 

Epstein, I gathered from my conver- 
sation, and from his own writings, 1s 
fully conscious of his Jewishness, and 
his debt to the experiences of his boy- 
hood on New York’s Lower East Side: 

“I imagine that the feeling I have 
for expressing a human point of view, 
giving human rather than abstract im- 
plications to my work, comes from these 
early formative years.” 

But he insists on his right to com- 
plete freedom as an artist and man, and 
his right to admire Florentine genius 
and African Negro sculpture along with 
the lovely shape of the classic menorah 
he keeps in his home. Epstein once 
wrote: 
youn I have never joined in all-Jew- 
ish exhibitions of art. Artists are of all 


races and climes, and to band together 
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in racial groups is ridiculous. I am most 
often annoyed rather than flattered to 
be told that I am the best or foremost 
Jewish artist. Surely to be an artist is 
enough. Who thinks of whether Yehudi 
Menuhin is Jewish when you hear him 
playing the violin? Or whether Einstein 
is Semitic in science? Einstein said to 
me when I worked from him that it was 
only the Nazis who had made him con- 
scious of his Jewish origin. This per- 
nicious racialism in art should be for- 
ever banished.” 

Epstein obviously simplifies a very 
complicated phenomenon—the rise of 
the Jew, who is without any artistic tra- 
dition, to artistic height in a civiliza- 
tion still dominated by Christian art 
symbols and traditions, though increas- 
ingly tending towards non-racial, non- 
Mare Chagall 
was nearer to stating the truth when, 
replying to the late Samuel Putnam 
(who had asked him about the Jewish 


sectarian universalism. 


sources of his art) he declared: 

“If a painter is Jewish and paints life, 
how can there help being Jewish ele- 
ments in his work! But if he is a good 
painter, there will be more than that. 
The Jewish element will be there, but 
his art will tend to approach the uni- 
versal.” 

It goes without saying that in the 
tragic figure of Jesus, the artist from 
the Vitebsk Ghetto found a universal 
symbol (for, whatever an artist may say 
to the contrary, he does not work to 
satisfy only himself, but through his 
creation addresses himself to all of man- 
kind). Certainly, the twenty-five year old 
Chagall did not paint his Calvary be- 
cause he had assimilated Christianity. 
For in 1912, he was only geographically 
far removed from the Ghetto milieu that 
had formed his background. Paris and 


the Gentile world was something quite 
new to the Russian lad who, in Vitebsk, 
and even later, in St. Petersburg, had 
had few contacts with the non-Jewish 
majority. It is incorrect to claim, as has 
often been done, that Chagall’s art had 
been influenced by Russian religious 
art, especially icons he had seen in his 
childhood. The dwellers in the ghetto 
avoided churches and had few dealings 
with the Christian population. To the 
New York boy, Jacob Epstein, however, 
all churches stood open, and—what was 
far more important—there was the Met- 
ropolitan Museum with its splendors of 
Christian art. 

Yet there we have Calvary (now owned 
by New York’s Museum of Modern Art) 
the work of a ghetto Jew, and one of 
his earliest works, at that. The artist 
explained many years after its creation: 

“I wanted to show Christ as an inno- 
cent child...” 

This is a fairly large, strongly colored 
canvas, vaguely influenced in its com- 
position by Cubist idiom. Jesus is shown, 
not as a man, but as an oversized child. 
At the foot of the cross stand Joseph 
and Mary. The artist’s parents “posed” 
for them. The father wears a Russian 
blouse; the mother, costly garments. In 
the manner of medieval Madonnas, she 
offers one of her breasts to the Child. 
A great deal of anxiety is seen in the 
bearded face of Joseph, and in the up- 
stretched hands and arms of the couple. 
But who is the man rushing towards 
the cross and carrying a ladder? Some 
have interpreted him to be Judas Is- 
cariot, in the shape of a Russian po- 
gromchik, driven by the pangs of a bad 
conscience to rescue the figure for whose 
torments he is responsible. Chagall was 
asked whether he would accept this in- 
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terpretation, but his reaction was the 
usual smile and shrug. 

In 1938 the painter returned to the 
Crucifixion theme, and by now has pro- 
duced at least a dozen oils and gouaches 
on the subject, in addition to the early 
Calvary. Against Chagall, no charges of 
“blasphemy” were leveled as were hurled 
against Epstein, probably because the 
paintings so clearly deviated from even 
the most liberal concept of Christianity 


é 


as to render these “Crucifixions’” harm- 
less from the viewpoint of a Christian 
theologian (by contrast, several of Ep.- 
stein’s works are intended for religious 
use, and two were even commissioned 
by Christian institutions. In recent years, 
however, Chagall was commissioned to 
decorate churches—a chapel in Assy, and 
the Cathedral in Metz, both in France. 
In neither is the figure of Christianity’s 
founder involved). 

Before describing some of the more 
significant of these works, I want to 
quote Chagall on these particular crea- 
tions. Repeatedly, journalists, some of 
them in confusion or irritation, have 
asked Chagall why he, of all men, had 
dealt with the theme. Trying to explain 
what the figure of Jesus meant to him, 
Chagall once declared: 

“For me Jesus was a great poet whose 
poetical teaching had been forgotten by 
the modern world.” 

In the spring of 1957 he told a cor- 
respondent that the figure of Jesus, as 
he painted it, was “an expression of the 
human, Jewish sadness and pain which 
Jesus personifies.” He added, significant- 
ly: 

“Perhaps I could have painted anoth- 
er Jewish prophet, but after two thou- 
sand years mankind has become ‘at- 
tached’ to the figure of Jesus. For me, 
a Jew, it is much easier and, moreover, 


a matter of course, thus to express to 
the world the artistic truth of our pain 
and mood ... For me, Jesus is a younge 
prophet among the pleiad of our great 
prophets.” 

It is important to note the dates on 
the three most significant Crucifixion 
pictures: 1938 (White Crucifixion, Art 
Institute, Chicago), 1940 (Martyrdom) 
and 1943 (Yellow Crucifixion). Like his 
colleague Epstein, Marc Chagall could 
not help being greatly distressed by 
world events. His White Christ, hangs 
motionless on the Cross. A_ shtetel 
forms the background, but one invaded 
by the enemy; the synagogue is aflame, 
ritual objects are scattered, and the Jews 
lie dead in the street, or are fleeing in 
all directions (one group tries to escape 
in a boat). It is significant that the ar- 
tist thus, in a prophetic mood, antici- 
pated events that were to take place in 
Nazi-occupied Poland a year later.... 

Martyrdom (in a private French col- 
lection) was painted when the Germans 
launched their attack on France, con- 
quering the within a_ few 
months, and forcing the artist and his 
family to seek refuge abroad. In both 
pictures, Jesus is a young Jew; in the 
earlier one, he is bare-head, and he 
wears a peasant’s cap, and his body also 
is enveloped in a tallit. Here, too, there 
is destruction around him. But Chagal- 
lesque figures that were missing in the 
earlier picture, are now turning up, 
namely, a fiddler, a flying donkey and 
a cock. Their jolly presence, however, 


country 


increases rather than decreases the trag: 
ic mood of this unforgettable work, for 
through them the tension is enhanced. 

The Yellow Crucifixion (owned by the 
artist) has nothing in common with 
Gauguin’s celebrated Yellow Christ (in 
Buffalo’s Albright Gallery) except for 
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the fact that both artists used hues of 
yellow for the body of the Crucified. 
For whereas the Gauguin places the 
Cross in an idyllic Britanny landscape 
and the three kneeling women are 
healthy, colorfully dressed Breton pea- 
sant girls, the milieu of Chagall’s pic- 
ture is far from idyllic. This is easy to 
understand: the time is not 1889, but 
1943, and the artist is not a sophisti- 
cated French stockbroker turned paint- 
er, but a tormented artist who had been 
exiled by fate, and who had learned 
from the papers about the complete 
“liquidation” of the entire Jewish world 
of Eastern Europe he loved so deeply. 

Here, Jesus wears the phylacteries. 
Beside him is a wide-open Torah scroll 
from which all words except for “Vi- 
tebsk” have been erased. There is a soar- 
ing angel, and a mother with her child 
on a purple animal, and there is an 
ocean in which a boat is sinking and 
women are drowning.... 

Repeatedly, attempts have been made 
to find an explanation for Chagall’s 
Jesus, either in religion or in secular 
life. It is true enough that to this artist, 
the man on the cross is a symbol of 
man’s inhumanity to man rather than 
the Son of God, as he is proclaimed by 
Christianity. But it is more likely that 
the purely secular explanation is not 
complete, and that, deep in the artist's 
unconscious mind, there appeared mem- 
ories of Isaiah and the Suffering Servant 
the prophet has described: 

“...he hath no form nor comeliness; 
and when we shall see him, there is no 
beauty that we should desire him. He 
is despised and rejected of men. A man 
of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 

Epstein and Chagall live in worlds 
apart. A resident of London for more 
than fifty years, Epstein has had few 


Jewish contacts after his “escape” from 
Hester Street. Though London has a 
substantial Jewish community, there has 
been little communication between the 
villa on Hyde Park Gate, where Epstein 
has been living for many years, and such 
centers of Jewish life as Whitechapel or 
Golders Green. His two marriages have 
been to non-Jewish women, and his 
knowledge of Jewish life and lore is only 
slight. By contrast, Chagall never seems 
to have left Vitebsk. Vitebsk was around 
him when he lived in Paris, and when, 
as a refugee from Nazi terror, he took 
up his residence on Riverside Drive. He 
and his second wife (Jewish, as-was the 
late Bella Chagall) are now living in a 
hill town in Southern France as “un- 
Jewish” as any place could possibly be 
~yet even there the angels and demons, 
the saints and sinners of old Russian 
Jewry haunt his dreams.... 

Yet at least one trait these two men 
have in common: their opposition to 
Raphael. Neither 


enough to deny that this Renaissance 


would be _ foolish 
painter was a great artist, yet I cannot 
help thinking that Raffaello Sanzio is 
not the ideal painter for a 20th century 
Jew who has experienced discrimination, 
and has seen worlds go up in flames. 
Wise and skillful though he was, Raph- 
ael sought and found beauty in an ivory 
tower, and, in the last analysis, ushered 
in the trend in art that led to the most 
harmful separation of art and reality, 
art and life. One must agree with the 
French historian, Elie Faure, who carac- 
terized Raphael as a man who was too 
happy: “The work of those who have 
suffered is a stronger wine for us.” 
Thus, if there is any Old Master who 


might have approved of the Jesus images 
of both Epstein and Chagall, it would 
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have been Rembrandt.* Subjects from 
the life of Jesus are not numerous in 
the work of this Dutch artist, but when- 
ever Jesus appears—in oils, etchings, or 
drawings—he is the sorrow-wracked 
teacher of man rather than the beauti- 
ful youth with unblemished mind and 
body as Raphael visualized him. Any- 
one standing before the Emmaus paint- 
ing in the Louvre must be deeply 
touched, even if he, the beholder, be 
not a Christian, but a Jew, a Buddist, 
a Taioist, or an agnostic. As for our 
time, no one, with the exception of the 
French Catholic, Georges Rouault, has 
rendered the image of that son of a Pal- 


estinian carpenter, whom millions con- 
3 See also, “The ‘Jew’ Rembrandt,” by Alfred 
Werner (Judaism, Summer 1957). 


sider to have been the Son of God, with 
more power of conviction than have the 
two Ghetto-born Jews, Epstein and Cha- 
gall. I find it hard to see why any Jew 
even a very religious one—need close 
his eyes before the Jesus images of these 
men. For what matters more than any- 
thing else is that their work is, to quote 
Raissa Maritain, “a divination of the 
spiritual in the perceptible world.” An 
artist is no theologian. Often he is not 
even a deep thinker. Instinctively, how- 
ever, he may, if he is an inspired man, 
use his art to uplift his fellow-men from 
the humdrum of the finite into a realm 
where there is neither nation nor race, 
neither dogma nor sect, the realm where 
the righteous engage in viewing the 
beautiful and doing the good! 








AM I A JEW BY RELIGION? 


JAMES K. SENIOR 


oy time ago, I was present at a 

meeting held to establish a local 
chapter of a national organization. On 
that occasion, each applicant for mem- 
bership was asked to sign a card on 
which appeared, among other qualifica- 
tions, the statement “I am a Jew by re- 
ligion’’. Since I was not a candidate, that 
statement had for me no immediate sig- 
nificance; but later I began to wonder. 
“If I had been a candidate, could I have 
conscientiously signed that card? Am I 
a Jew by religion or am [I not?” 

Any sensible answer to the question 
thus raised implies preliminary defini- 
tions of the word ‘religion’ and the 
phrase ‘Jew by religion’—two of the most 
controversial our lan- 
guage. I make no attempt authoritative- 


expressions in 


ly to define either one; but I shall care- 
fully explain the sense in which I shall 
employ each of them. After I have done 
that, although there may still be some 
dispute as to whether I am misusing my 
terms, there can at least be no question 
as to what I am talking about. 

I begin with religion. By religion I 
mean theology—a set of beliefs and as- 
sertions concerning the Deity, the human 
spirit and the relations between those 
two. A theology need not necessarily 
contain any admonitions supposed to be 
of divine origin and intended to fix 
ethics or other mores. But, since all the 


— 


religions which have played important 
roles in human history have been thick- 
ly studded with such admonitions, at- 
tention may here be confined to those 
systems which have this particular fea- 
ture.! 

I can perhaps illustrate what -I have 
in mind by discussing circumcision. If 
this practice is recommended by a com- 
petent pediatrician, and if a man, act- 
ing on such advice, proceeds to have his 
male children circumcised, that fact has 
no more to do with his religion than 
the fact that he accepts the advice of 
his electrician as to the design of his 
lighting fixtures. But if he believes that 
the Almighty has prescribed circum- 
cision for all males of the group to which 
he belongs; if he feels that, in having 
his male children circumcised, he is 
carrying out the divine will, and that, 
by neglecting to do so, he would incur 
the divine displeasure, then circumcision 
becomes for him a theological rite—a 
part of his religion. 

A closely similar argument applies to 
every ethical tenet. If anyone comes to 
the conclusion, based solely on mundane 
experience and reasoning, that, in the 





1 The word ‘theology’, I am told, is sometimes 
used to refer strictly to a formalized system 
embodied in pronouncements put forward by 
the governing body of a religious sect. But 
‘theology’ is not here employed only in that 
narrow sense. Instead, it is used more broadly 
to include also the sort of unauthoritative sys- 
tem which anyone may construct for himself. 
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organized society to which he belongs, 
larceny is an undesirable and reprehen- 
sible practice, that conclusion has noth- 
ing to do with his religion. If, on the 
other hand, he believes that larceny (at 
least within his own group) is displeas- 
ing to the Deity and therefore immoral, 
then his attitude towards larceny is re- 
ligious. Persons who hold religious views 
about ethics frequently fall back on some 
sort of revelation as authority for thei 
opinions. 

Having thus disposed as best I can of 
the word ‘religion’, I may turn to the 
phrase ‘Jew by religion’. A man who 
honestly calls himself a Jew by religion 
must believe that there is a Jewish theol- 
ogy which differs from every other theol- 
ogy; and to that Jewish theology he must 
adhere by sincere conviction. Of course 
any clause in Jewish theology may find 
its counterpart or even its exact dupli- 
cate in some other theological system. 
It may even be that no single Jewish 
theological tenet is without such paral- 
lels. And certainly there is no implica 
tion that any part of Jewish theology 
must have been invented by persons of 
any particular race or first enunciated 
in the manner described in any particu- 
lar writing. But a Jewish theology, taken 
as a whole, must consist of doctrines 
either invented or adopted by persons 
who have regarded themselves as reli- 
gious Jews; and these doctrines must 
constitute a theological system distinct, 
at least in some points, from any other 
theological system. 

Does there exist a Jewish theology? 
So far as Orthodox Jews are concerned, 
the answer to that question is easy. Such 
Jews pass or ought to pass most of their 
waking hours in the attempt to live up 
to a code of mores which they believe 


to have been divinely ordained. And 


that the theology of which this code is 
a part differs from every other theology 
is amply proved by the fact that it con- 
tains at least one doctrine which would 
be, to say the least, astonishing if found 
elsewhere—namely the doctrine that the 
jews are God's chosen people. The vari- 
ous types of liberal and reformed Juda- 
ism common in this country have all 
deviated 


from the orthodox Judaism 


current in the European ghettos of the 
seventeenth century in that they have 
abandoned more or less of the orthodox 
Jewish code. I am not aware that re- 
formed Jews have explicitly enunciated 
any new theological doctrines to add to 
that code, although I am convinced that, 
implicit in the behavior of many of 
them, are some new religious (perhaps 
some would say 


irreligious) ideas of 


prime importance. 

he question is whether there is an 
irreducible minimum. Is there some 
kernel of religious doctrine which must 
be sincerely held and steadfastly ad- 
hered to (at least as an ideal) by any 
man who wishes honestly to call him- 
self a Jew by religion? And conversely, 
are there any religious doctrines which, 
if sincerely held, automatically put their 
holder outside the limits of religious 
Judaism? The second of these queries is 
far easier to answer than the first. It is 
generally agreed that anyone who is fully 
convinced of the supernatural birth and 
divine mission of Jesus of Nazareth, no 
matter what other theological beliefs he 
may hold, can not properly call himself 
a Jew by religion. If he does so, he dis- 
torts that phrase sufficiently to make it 
meaningless. And of course, equivalent 
statements could be made about sincere 


followers of Mohammed or Buddha. But 


usually, believers of the kind just men- 
tioned cause little difficulty. Not only 
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are they not Jews by religion, but they 
have not the least desire to be considered 
as such. In fact, many of them are quite 
vehement in their disclaimers. The man 
who raises the puzzling issues is the man 
who has sloughed off more or less of 
the theological doctrines of orthodox 
Judaism without replacing them by oth- 
er positive theological doctrines. Is there 
a point in this sloughing-off process 
where such a man crosses the line? Is 
there a point beyond which, if he con- 
tinues to call himself a Jew by religion, 
he is abusing that term? If there is such 
a point, then on the location of that 
point depends the answer to the ques- 
tion which is the title of this paper. And 
if there is no such point; if anyone, ir- 
respective of how much of orthodox 
Jewish theology he has abandoned, may 
still properly continue to call himself a 
Jew by religion, then, in my opinion, 
that phrase means nothing at all. It had 
far better be dropped. 


II 


So much for ‘religion’ and ‘Jew by re- 
ligion’. I come now to the third term 
in my main question—namely myself. 
And here I should begin by stating that 
I make no claim to be a theologian. I 
know next to nothing about either phil- 
osophical or historical theology. Such 
being the fact, my choice of a subject 
may well surprise many of my readers. 
But let me call attention to one par- 
ticular point. Ignorant as I am of theol- 
ogy in any general sense of that term, 
there is one phase (a very minute phase 
it is true) of that subject on which I am 
the world’s greatest authority. I know 
more, much more about my own theo- 
logical beliefs than does any other hu- 


man being. Some may feel that it was 


no great feat for me to acquire primacy 
in this field of knowledge, since I have 
always had it almost exclusively to my- 
self; and with those who hold this view 
I fully agree. It would be absurd for me 
to claim any merit for having won a race 
in which I was the only entry. But in 
another respect, | may perhaps deserve 
a little credit. In considering my own 
theological beliefs, I ordinarily use a 
sub-vocal dialect incomprehensible to 
anyone but myself. To translate from 
that dialect into grammatical English 
has been no easy task. 

I shall approach my personal theolo- 
gy by indirection. If, in talking to any 
audience which I would care to address, 
I were to use the phrase ‘the hand of 
God’ or the phrase ‘the finger of Provi- 
dence’, I would expect to have those 
words taken in the metaphoric sense in 
which they were intended. If some one 
of my hearers were to ask me “Are there 
any finger-nails on God’s hand; if so, 
how often does he cut them, and what 
does he use to cut them with?’’, I would 
reply that I found wise-cracks on such 
a subject offensive; that I considered 
them at best irreverent, at worst im- 
pious, and, under any circumstances, in 
very bad taste. 

Now it is a cardinal point in my theol- 
ogy that there are no better reasons for 
attributing to the Deity human emotions 
and judgments such as love, wrath, jus- 
tice and mercy than there are for attri- 
buting to Him human tissues such as 
finger-nails. Of course, I do not mean 
to suggest that persons who, in all se- 
riousness, use expressions like ‘the wrath 
of God’ or ‘God’s mercy’ are irreverent. 
The essence of irreverence is that it is 
not inadvertent but intentional. And 


people who seriously use phrases like 
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those I have mentioned usually do so 
in a spirit the very opposite of irrever- 
ent. All that I mean is that those phrases, 
if they are anything more than mere 
clichés, imply an anthropomorphism 
which I am unable to accept. 

It is unnecessary here to pay any at- 
tention to the highly anthropomorphic 
concepts of deity which are characteris- 
tic of savages. But equally characteris- 
tic of civilized, enlightened and liberal- 
minded people is their tendency to 
ascribe to their God abstract qualities 
such as unity, infinity in both time and 
space, ommniscience and omnipotence; 
and this tendency requires discussion. 
I have no fault to find with views like 
those to which I have just referred; to 
me, they are far more acceptable than 
the tenets of the more primitive creeds. 
jut it has long struck me as highly cu- 
rious and somewhat absurd that most of 
the persons who ascribe to their Deity 
the awe-inspiring qualities just men- 
tioned are also firmly convinced that He 
is intimately and specially connected 
with human ethics—that is, with that 
aspect of observable nature which is 
above all, partial, temporary, local and 
variegated. 

In speaking of the manifestations of 
a unitary, infinite and omnipotent Del- 
ty, a mere man should observe great 
caution. He should realize that, with his 
finite capacities, he cannot hope to form 
more than an extremely vague notion 
of such a Being. But my belief is that 
sometimes, though rarely, the veil is 
slightly lifted; that occasionally man 
catches a glimpse of God a little clearer 
than the usual hazy impression. Where 
should such flashes of insight be ex- 
pected? Well, if God is a unity, infinite, 
eternal, omnipotent, He ought to be 


most clearly reflected in those human 


statements which are undisputed, unlim- 
ited by considerations of time or space, 
and expressive of facts that are followed 
by consequences which no human being 
can avoid, and which no sane human 
being ever tries to avoid. But are there 
any such statements, and if there are, 
what sort of ideas do they express? Yes, 
I think that there are such statements, 
and that they express ideas common to 
all normal adults who have advanced 
beyond the lowest grade of savagery. 
The multiplication table is a good ex- 
ample. No sane man disputes its dicta 
or attempts to avoid their consequences; 
and no scientist, no skeptic, not even 
the most extreme relativist has ever sug- 
gested that there is, ever was, or ever 
will be in the whole universe any place 
where the conditions are such that three 
times four is not equal to two times six. 
Speaking more generally, it seems to me 
that, if God is an infinite, eternal and 
omnipotent unity, then it is in the field 
of pure mathematics that He has mani- 
fested Himself to humanity more clear- 
ly than He has in any other field. On 
the other hand, I would say that prob- 
ably the most confused and imperfect 
of all outlooks on Deity is that obtained 
from the standpoint of human ethics. 

I fully realize that, in expressing the 
views just outlined, I have taken a po- 
sition which is logically indefensible. An 
opponent of my ideas might argue as 
follows. “You refuse to ascribe finger- 
nails to God. I agree. You refuse to 
ascribe to Him human emotions. I will 
agree with that also if you like. But if 
you go so far, then why ascribe to Him 
such qualities as infinity and omnipo- 
tence? Are these concepts less the product 
of human brains than finger-nails are the 
product of human skin?” I admit that 
I can find no flaw in that argument. My 





é 


reason for rejecting it is that it seems 
to me to lead inevitably to something 
which I at least cannot distinguish from 
atheism. If the notions of infinity and 
omnipotence are purely human concepts 
because they are the products of purely 
human brains, then so is the notion of 
existence which emanates from the same 
source. And what is the use of a deity 
about whom nothing can justifiably be 
stated? There might as well be no God. 
If man is to think about God at all, he 
must do so with the human tools at his 
disposal, and any attempt to do other- 
wise is about as hopeful as the attempt 
to lift oneself over a fence by tugging 
at one’s boot-straps. This situation may 
be regrettable, but I do not see how it 
can be avoided. In contemplating God, 
man must use such faculties as God has 
given him, and the best he can do is to 
use those faculties with every possible 
precaution against errors—particularly 
those errors which result from wishful 
thinking. 

The gist of the above argument is 
that I regard it as impossible for any- 
one to construct for himself a personal 
religion free from every trace of anthrop- 
omorphism. How far one should go in 
admitting anthropomorphic features into 
one’s concept of Deity seems to me es- 
sentially and unavoidably a value judg- 
ment. It would therefore be futile to 
argue the question of where a line ought 
to be drawn. I can state where I myself 
would draw that line, but I cannot de- 
fend my decision by claiming either that 
it is based on observation or that it 
follows as a logical deduction from pre- 
viously accepted principles. The most I 
can say is that I have reason to believe 
my judgment does not differ greatly 


from that of a fair number of my con- 
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temporaries who have received an edu- 
cation similar to my own. 


Ill 


All that I have said so far about my 
personal beliefs has referred to what 
theologians, if I am rightly informed, 
call ‘natural religion’. When it comes 
to what they call ‘revealed religion’, I 
can be far more definite. Here it is nec- 
essary to differentiate sharply between 
‘revelation’ and ‘inspiration’. If anyone 
wishes to say that Beethoven, when he 
wrote the Fifth Symphony, and Michael- 
angelo, when he painted the Sistine 
Chapel, and Newton, when he wrote 
the ‘Principia’, were inspired, I have no 
grave objection to offer; though I don’t 
particularly like those uses of the term 
‘inspiration’. But so far as I can see, 
there is a smooth gradation between such 
manifestations of the human spirit work 
ing on a very high plane and other man- 
ifestations of that same spirit working 
on a very humdrum level. Inspiration, 
in this sense, is only a question of more 
or less. Shakespeare wrote some very bad 
poetry, and Beethoven some third-rate 
music. On the other hand, I can feel 
only pity for the man who cannot truth- 
fully assert that he has on rare occasions 
done work far above the level which he 
can ordinarily attain. Speaking as a 
chemist, I fully recognize the profound 
difference between Lavoisier and myself. 
But I don’t see how anyone could draw 
a sharp line between the class which 
contains Lavoisier and the class which 
contains me. Perhaps I would do better 
to say that I can easily imagine a man 
drawing such a line, but I cannot imagine 
how he would defend his decision on 
rational grounds. 

In my opinion, the unknown author 
of the nineteenth psalm may perhaps 
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justly be called inspired. But he was not 
inspired in any sense other than that 
in which Lincoln was inspired when he 
wrote the Gettysburg address. Instances 
of such inspiration are not common, nor 
are the conditions which contro] their 
occurrence fully understood. But they 
differ only in degree from very ordinary 
human performances, and there is not, 
so far as I can see, the slightest reason 
for supposing them to be governed by 
laws different from the laws which gov- 
ern all other forms of human behavior. 
Such being my opinion, I cannot admit 
that the kind of inspiration I have been 
talking about has anything to do with 
religion. 

But many people are of the belief 
that there is a kind of inspiration very 
different from the one just indicated. 
This second sort of inspiration is com- 
monly called ‘revelation’ by those who 
admire it and ‘hallucination’ by those 
who despise it. According to the be- 
lievers in revelation, Moses’ enunciation 
of the Decalogue cannot in any wise be 
compared with Jefterson’s preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence. The 
Decalogue is not the product of the man 
Moses’ keen human insight into the 
needs and potentialities either of his 
tribe or of the whole race. It is the word 
of the Almighty; and, in the propaga- 
tion of that word, the role of Moses is 
merely that of a transmitter. My own 
opinion is that, whatever claims the 
Decalogue may have to consideration, 
those claims are weakened rather than 
strengthened by such an interpretation. 
The Decalogue, regarded as the crystal- 
lized essence of a thousand generations 
of human experience, cannot lightly be 
cast aside. But in regard to a myth which 
puts the God of Israel into a class with 
the Delphic oracle all I can say is the 


less frequently it is mentioned by Jews, 
the better. 

Such being my views, I take my stand 
with Hume and Huxley. There is no 
single instance of miracle or revelation 
supported by evidence good enough to 
justify the belief that the incident de- 
scribed was anything out of the ordi- 
nary course of nature. 

Thus far, I have dwelt so much on 
what I do not believe that I may have 
given the impression that I am an athe- 
ist; and ‘atheism’ is another word which 
needs definition. If it is defined ob- 
jectively as the denial of the funda- 
mental tenet of theism, then I cannot 
see how the term applies to me. I never 
uttered any such denial. On the con- 
trary, it seems to me quite reasonable 
to believe that, pervading and control- 
ling the universe throughout eternity, 
there is a Guiding Force which, in so 
far as it is conceivable to human beings, 
bears some sort of dim resemblance to 
a human mind. And it seems to me that 
the term ‘God’ may well be applied to 
that Force. I don’t know of any satis- 
factory proof of the existence of a Deity 
such as I have described. So far as I am 
acquainted with the historic attempts at 
such a proof, most of them strike me as 
mere word-hatching. But here, perhaps, 
my unbelief is merely evidence of my 
philosophical and theological incom- 
petence. The only argument on the sub- 
ject which ever impressed me enough to 
make me think hard about it is the ar- 
gument from design; and that argument 
I believe to be definitely fallacious. On 
the other hand, I know of no convincing 
argument to disprove the existence of a 
Deity such as I have postulated. 

To tell the truth, so far as reason is 


concerned, theism and atheism become, 


for a person of my convictions, very 
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much like the head and tail of a coun- 
terfeit coin. The one is worth just as 
much as the other. Whether or not a 
man believes in the only kind of God in 
whom I could possibly believe is a mat- 
ter of almost no practical importance, 
because his conduct in almost any social 
situation is independent of his theism 
or atheism. As a matter of temperamen- 
tal bias, I am inclined to believe that 
there is a Force such as I have described. 
But this mild theological preference on 
my part I regard as of less social sig- 
nificance than my much more decided 
gustatory preference for beef as against 
mutton. 

Having thus outlined my fundamen- 
tal beliefs, I suppose I ought to run 
briefly over some of the consequences 
which, in my opinion, follow from them. 
The foremost of these is my conviction 
that ethics should be kept carefully sep- 
arate from religion. The problem of 
constructing rules to govern human con- 
duct is a scientific one—in fact, a prob- 
lem in the science of sociology. All parts 
of this problem have a common origin. 
Man is gregarious but only an imper- 
fectly gregarious animal. Seldom can he 
live alone, and even more rarely does 
he want to do so. On the other hand, 
he has individualistic impulses of a kind 
apparently non-existent among termites 
and other species of animal which have 
developed a type of social integration 
more complete than that of human be- 
ings. The fundamental problem in the 
field of human mores (including ethics) 
is to devise regulations which balance 
the wants of each individual against the 
interests of other individuals and of the 
social group in such a way that the maxi- 
mum satisfaction for all is obtained. 
With this problem my religion is un- 
connected. The task seems to me to be 


an intellectual and an extremely difh- 
cult one. It should be approached like 
any other very important and very diff- 
cult scientific problem. 

Religious conviction with regard to 
any phase of the problem just outlined 
takes that phase out of the reach of ra- 
tional argument. If a man honestly be- 
lieves that the Almighty has sanctioned 
polygamy or chattel slavery and has for- 
bidden the purchase of government 
bonds, and if he is a citizen of a coun- 
try where the laws are drawn in con- 
formity with such views, then, before he 
can be induced even to listen to a ra- 
tional argument for a change in those 
laws, he must first be convinced that the 
revealed texts on which his views are 
founded have been misinterpreted; and 
then, for those same texts, he must be 
provided with a new interpretation 
which would at least permit the con- 
templated legal reforms. Any attempt to 
carry out this sort of procedure meets 
with the gravest difficulties when the 
texts in question are excerpts from the 
Old or the New Testament or from the 
dogmas of some one of the churches (in- 
cluding the synagogue) which claim to 
be founded on those writings. In the 
first place, such a procedure is only too 
often thoroughly dishonest. If God real- 
ly said of woman “In sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children” (Gen. 3,16), and 
if anesthetics make childbirth painless, 
then the administration of anesthetics 
to women in labor is a sinful practice; 
and whoever stands up stoutly against 
that practice deserves far more respect 
than one who attempts to put on the 
words of the Almightly a construction 
which would be rejected with scorn if 
it were applied in any other context. 
In the second place, casuistry of the kind 
described, even when it is successful, 
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rarely accomplishes more than a tem- 
porary result. If the older interpretation 
has, in the course of years, become re- 
pugnant to enlightened human beings, 
there is every likelihood that the newer 
one will in time suffer a similar fate. 
And then the whole work will have to 
be done over again. But the greatest ob- 
stacle of all is cynical clericalism—the 
attitude of unscrupulous persons who, 
themselves devoid of religious convic- 
tions, find it to their material advantage 
to foster and to prey upon orthodoxy. 

For one who has carried the scientific 
rejection of authoritarianism over into 
his everyday life, problems of the kind 
I have mentioned simply do not arise. 
My God anything either 
about the justice of the state, personal 
property, tax cut or about the legiti- 
macy of dodging that tax by perjury. 
The attempt to arrive at defensible con- 


never said 


clusions and procedures in matters of 
that kind has sometimes put on me a 
fairly heavy burden, but one which I 
have no intention of casting on the 
Lord. 

But not all theological problems are 
of the kind I have so far touched upon. 
There is, for example, the problem of 
personal immortality. I could discuss 
this at some length, but I will condense 
my remarks as much as I can. The 
heaven and hell aspects of the question 
I can dismiss very briefly. What I have 
already said about my views as to the 
relation between the Deity and human 
ethics should leave no doubt as to what 
I think about post-mortem rewards and 
punishments. But the question where 
the limits, both spatial and temporal, 
should be put on what is ordinarily 
called a personality seems to me to pre- 
sent a scientific problem of extreme in- 
tricacy. The primitive materialist solu- 


tion of this problems is, I think, definite- 
ly and probably false. But various classes 
of thinkers have had their say on the 
subject, and some of their conclusions 
have deeply affected the way of life to 
which I am accustomed. Consequently, 
it is hard for me to free myself from 
the influence of my surroundings well 
enough to enable me to come to de- 
cisions about personality in which I can 
place any confidence. Take, for instance, 
the legal aspect of the subject. In this 
country, every living man is held legally 
responsible for all his acts except in so 
far as his responsibility is restricted by 
the laws concerning minority or insant- 
ty, the statute of limitations and so forth. 
How far can the provisions of such meas- 
ures be justified in the light of present 
scientific knowledge? I have no satisfac- 
tory answer to that question. And if the 
limits to be put on a personality be- 
tween birth and death are so hard to 
determine, how much more difficult is 
it to decide where the limits of that per- 
sonality are to be fixed before birth and 
after death? All that I can say is that, 
although this problem has always been 
too much for me, I am not at all in- 
clined to pay any attention to two classes 
of persons who claim to have the an- 
swer. These are first those whose views 
are based on what they call revelation, 
and second those whose views are guided 
(whether they know it or not) by emo- 
tional involvements with their friends 
and relatives. 

I could go on to discuss other features 
of theology such as ritual, cosmogony, 
faith, salvation, the efficacy of prayer 
and so on. But there would be little 
object in so doing. If what I have al- 


ready said is insufficient to permit a so- 
lution of the problem stated at the be- 
ginning of this paper, then probably 
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nothing that I could ever say would be 
sufficient for that purpose. And so, in 
closing, I can only repeat my original 
question: Am I a Jew by religion or 
am I not? 


IV 


I have been asked what is my own 
answer to the question “Am I a Jew by 
religion?” My first response is that the 
question is not quite a fair one. Un- 
avoidably, I am emotionally involved in 
the cause at issue, and so my judgment 
on the subject is probably impaired. 
However, having uttered this warning, 
I will do the best I can. 

The most dispassionate way I can 
think of to approach the matter is to 
ask myself the following question. 
Suppose the first few paragraphs of my 
paper had been omitted; and suppose 
the manuscript, thus abbreviated, had 
fallen into my hands without my know- 
ing who had written it. Would I have 
suspected the unknown author to be a 
Jew by background and family tradi- 
tion? My answer is a somewhat hesitant 
“No”. Really, I don’t see why any per- 
son with a sound scientific training 
might not have arrived at views essen- 
tially identical with those I have ex- 
pressed. It is pretty evident from the 
paper that either the author or his im- 
mediate forebears must have abandoned 
a generous portion of orthodoxy, but I 
can’t see any reason to infer that the 
orthodoxy thus abandoned must neces- 
sarily have been of the Jewish variety. 
And if my judgment on this point is 
correct, then I suppose that, whatever 


I may once have been, I am by religion 
no longer more of a Jew that I am of 
any other official creed. Whatever else 
may be said of my present religious 
views, they are certainly non-sectarian. 

But it is just as this point that I be- 
gin to be troubled by doubts. Heredi- 
tary and early environmental influences 
effect people’s minds in ways of which 
they are often unaware. Perhaps I am 
a case in point. Perhaps an acute and 
learned theologian, if he read my ab- 
breviated paper, might say, “Surely this 
paper could have been written only by 
a man with a definitely Jewish back- 
ground. Not only does it contain a num- 
ber of phrases which clearly show his 
Jewish connection, but it reveals 
throughout a type of thinking which is 
distinctively Jewish. As to whether the 
author, Mr. A., should now call him- 
self a Jew by religion, I don’t see why 
not. A great many Jews today are justly 
proud of Moses Mendelssohn (1719-1786), 
so his views may be taken as a norm. 
The theological difference between A. 
and Mendelssohn is no greater than that 
between Mendelssohn and a present-day 
follower of Moses Isserles (1520-1576)— 
though undoubtedly A. and the present- 
day followers of Isserles diverge from 
Mendelssohn in widely different direc- 
tions. No one has ever suggested that 
the followers of Isserles are not Jews by 
religion; so why should A. be excom- 
municated.” 

I am not at all sure that an acute and 
learned theologian would thus express 


himself, I am just not sure that he 
wouldn't. 
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HONOR IN RABBINIC LAW AND ETHICS 


CH. W. REINES 


He” a sentiment which exerts a 
strong influence in all human so- 
cieties, involves certain moral and legal 
problems of considerable practical im- 
port. From the ethical standpoint, it is 
necessary to define the place of the sense 
of honor in the moral life of man. Le- 
gally, we must determine the law’s at- 
toward the 
against honor. 


titude various offences 

First, what does the concept of honor 
involve? Most of the thinkers who treat 
the subject give the concept an expla- 
nation that is purely sociological; honor 
is the expression of the individual's po- 
sition in society. However, honor’s so- 
cial, as well as its ethical meaning, can 
be explained only on the basis of the 
idea of the dignity of man.? A similar 
conception of honor is found in the 
work of a noted jurist (K. Binding, Die 
Ehre und ihre Verletzung). Man is a 
self-conscious personality, endowed with 
reason and the power of self-determina- 
tion (animals, as well as the mentally 
deficient, lacking these faculties, lack a 
sense of honor as well). Consequently, 
the human personality as a subject for 
ends and an end in itself, possesses an 
inherent dignity and commands the re- 
spect of others. Human society is based 





1 Eugene Terraillon, L’Honneur. 

2 Hermann Cohen, Ethik des Reinen Willens, 
2, 464: “Das Wesen des Menschen ist sein 
Ehre.” 

8 Cf. I Kant, Metaphysik der Sitten (edit. Vor- 
lander), 322. 


on mutual respect of individuals for 
each other. Since a human being can 
develop his spiritual capacities only in 


society, he must secure the “‘acceptance” 
of his fellow men, who evaluate him ac- 
cording to his skills, (moral) virtues, and 
merits (in terms of society). The concept 
of honor, therefore, signifies the dignity 
of the person, and the esteem in which 
the individual is held in society. 

Every society possesses certain rules 
for social contact (manners and customs), 
aimed to protect the dignity of the in- 
dividual. The sense of honor is intimate- 
ly bound up with the self-consciousness 
of the individual. An offense against a 
fellow human being’s honor, therefore, 
constitutes an affront to his self-consci- 
ousness, and usually provokes a strong 
emotional and affective outburst.* Fur- 
ther, it is an offense against the dignity 
of man and the respect due all human 
beings in society; it may also damage an 
individual’s reputation and social posi- 
tion. These considerations clarify the rel- 
evance of the concept of honor to ethics 
and the law. Ethics are generally based 
on the notion of the dignity of the per- 
son; it demands consideration for the 
interests and feelings of fellow human 
beings. Consequently, it should also 
stress consideration for a person’s honor. 





4 The rabbis (Baba Mezia 58b) emphasized 
this fact by pointing out that when a person 
is put to shame, the blood runs to his face. 
They say, therefore, that shaming a fellow-man 
is equivalent to shedding blood. 
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Hence it was that Maimonides® pointed 
out that the commandment to “love thy 
neighbor as thyself’ implies that one 
should regard one’s neighbor’s property 
and honor as highly as one does one’s 
own. The concept of rights denotes the 
individual’s legitimate sphere of inter- 
ests; honor, on the other hand, signifies 
the individual’s inner worth, the esteem 
in which he is held by his fellows. ‘There 
is, therefore, a close logical connection 
between the concept of honor, which sig- 
nifies the dignity of the individual as a 
“person”, and the latter's civil status 
and rights. Consequently, since the law 
is concerned with the protection of 
rights, its scope includes the protection 
of honor.? However, since the law is in 
the main interested in the minimum de- 
mands of security for the individual and 
society, and omits the more subtle cases 
of personal offense, its concern with the 
protection of honor is a limited one (this 
fact has been frequently deplored in re- 
cent times). Gradually, however, the law 
has extended the range of cases of this 
kind for which a fine may be imposed. 
This point will be made clear in this 
paper with regard to rabbinic law. 


Views and attitudes concerning honor 





5 Deoth, VI, 3, based on Aboth Il, 12. 

6 The connection between honor and rights 
is also obvious from the fact that the slave, 
who lacks legal status, according to one opin- 
ion (Baba Kama 87a), is not entitled to in- 
demnities for the shame suffered during an 
assault. 

7Cf. Mommsen, Roemisches Strafrecht, 788; 
Buckland, Main Institutions of Roman Private 
Law, 337. Roman law uses the technical term 
“injuria” for a complaint that an individual's 
honor has been offended. (cf. Thering, Auf- 
saetze III, 251). The rabbis use the term onaha 
in regard to a (verbal) injury (Baba Mezia 58b). 
The Hebrew term has a meaning similar to 
that of the Latin one (“injury”, “oppression” 
“infringement of rights’’). 


are, however, influenced by certain so- 
ciological factors; sometimes, honor’s im- 
portance is stressed extravagantly. The 
aristocratic “code of honor’ demands 
that the individual should at all costs 
defend his honor, killing the offender or 
sacrificing his own life in the process.® 
According to a view long current among 
European nations, and one which still 
prevails in certain circles, honor is man’s 
highest good. It should be placed above 
considerations, and 
prized even above life itself. Regarded 


all other (moral) 


aS an expression of courage and of a 
heroic attitude to life, actually this view 
is based on extreme vanity and egocen- 
tricity, on the perversion of the true 
(ethical) meaning of the concept of hon- 
or. In reaction to this extreme position, 
a contrary position developed which at- 
tached little or even no importance to 
the concept of honor.!®° This view is 
equally since it overlooks 
honor’s ethical significance. A correct 


repugnant, 


and balanced view of the sense of honor 
would be based on its ethical and social 


relevance, and would, at the same time, 


8 The law’s failure to provide adequate pun- 
ishment for an offense against honor is in no 
way an explanation for the custom of duelling 
(as has been often assumed). Rather, duelling 
was the result of the view that the individual 
should personally avenge his offended honor 
(cf. H. Reiner, Die Ehre, 62ff, 67). 

® Cf. Jacob Burckhardt, Die Kultur der Re 
naissance in Italien, 406ff. The same view is ex- 
pressed by Norfolk in Shakespeare’s Richard I. 

10 This view, expressed by Falstaff in Shake- 
speare’s drama Henry IV, was particularly stress- 
403f) . Schop- 
enhauer’s disparagement of honor may be un- 


ed by Schopenhauer (Werke, V., 


derstood as part of his general rejection of the 
idea of the dignity of man (cf. Ibid, p. 409). 
However, a similar view was also expressed in 
antiquity by the Stoic philosophers, who, stress- 
ing the self-sufficiency and inner dignity of the 


individual, deprecated external honor. (Epicte- 


tus, Handbook of Morals, pp. 23, 24). 
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repudiate its egotistical manifestations. 
As noted, honor has a double aspect: it 
signifies both the inne? 


worth and the esteem in which society 


individual's 


holds him. Now, a man cannot in any 
way be damaged inwardly by an insult; 
he can, however, impair his own inner 
worth by (immoral) actions. ‘To be sure, 
social esteem is no indifferent matter. 
Everyone is eager, even obliged, to guard 
his honor in society. However, it must 
be left to the discretion and tact of the 
person concerned to decide, in individu- 
al cases, how much weight to attach to 
considerations of honor; and sometimes 
it is imperative that one disregard of- 
fenses against one’s honor for the sake 
of a higher moral cause. 

Judaism proclaimed the idea of the 
dignity of man. Consequently, Jewish 
ethics placed the utmost stress on con- 
sideration for the honor of a fellow hu. 
man being.*! Rabbinic ethics lay par- 
ticular emphasis on this point. The 
rabbis said: ‘““When you insult a fellow 
human being, know that you are insult- 
ing one created in the image of God”’.” 
Another rabbinic statement expresses 
the same idea: Slapping a fellow Jew 
in the face is equivalent to slapping the 
face of the Shekhinah, the Divine Pres- 
ence.'® ‘These statements were apparent- 
ly intended to convince people that they 
ought to take a more serious view of 
offenses against honor—acts usually com- 
mitted thoughtlessly. Hence, the deduc- 
tion that an act of this nature consti- 
tutes a graver moral sin than others 
(e.g., adultery, punishable by death, ac- 
cording to Jewish law), and that the 


11 Cf. Psalms 15:3; Proverbs 11:12, 17:5. 
12 Genesis Rabbah XXIV. 


13 Sanhedrin 58b. It is instructive to contrast 
this rabbinic statement with Schopenhauer’s 
comment (op.cit., 208) that a slap is a slight 
physical affront, unworthy of attention. 


offender in this regard loses his share in 
the Hereafter.'* The rabbis also enacted 
various laws, aimed to protect the pub- 
lic honor of all classes of people (espe- 
cially the poor).’® It was further ruled 
that the “dignity of God’s creatures” 
(kvod ha-briyoth) is so important that a 
religious law may be disregarded in or- 
der to maintain that dignity.?® In addi- 
tion, the rabbis showed remarkable in- 
sight into the individual’s psychological 
need to be honored according to his 
worth. This insight is expressed in the 
story about Honi “the circle-drawer’’.1? 
When, according to legend, Honi awoke 
from his long sleep and went to the Beth 
Hamidrash, he was not recognized by 
the scholars, nor given due honor. Honi 
took this affront so to heart that he 
died. The Talmud comments that this 
story illustrates the accuracy of the pop- 
ular proverb: “Give me companionship, 
or give me death.” 

Society without the proper esteem 
of one’s fellows offers no satisfaction. 
The rabbis apparently had _ their. 
own inner circle of scholars in mind. 
Although they urged students not to 
undertake scholarly study with an eye 
to honorific rewards, they were, never- 
theless, careful to add that scholarship 
would be crowned with respectful recog- 
nition.'* A Talmudic legend expresses 
the insight that an insult is not only a 
grave moral sin but— by evoking retalia- 





14 Baba Mexia 58b; 59a. 

15 Cf. C. W. Reines, Torah Umusar, 193¢. 
Maimonides (Sanhedrin XXIV, 10) stressed this 
point with regard to the criminal—viz., that al- 
though punishment necessarily involves degrad- 
ing the offender and shaming him publicly, he 
ought not be dishonored beyond the necessity 
of law. 

16 Berakhoth 19a. 

17 Taanith 23a. 

18 Nedarim 62a. 
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tion on the part of the offended indi- 
vidual—it may even cause considerable 
harm to the community as a whole. ‘The 
legend associates the destruction of the 
Second Temple with just such a calami- 
tous incident. The story’® goes that a 
man in Jerusalem planned a banquet, 
to which he told his servant to invite 
a friend of his called Kamza. Instead, 
the servant invited another man named 
Bar Kamza, an enemy of his master. 
When the host recognized Bar Kamza 
among the guests, he ordered him to 
leave the house. Deeply insulted, Bar 
Kamza pleaded that he be spared that 
humiliation, going so far as to offer to 
cover the costs of the banquet. But his 
offer was rejected, and Bar Kamza was 
forced to leave. Enraged by the silence 
and apparent acquiescence of the rabbis 
present, he denounced the Jewish lead- 
ers to the Roman emperor as plotting 
a revolt; the emperor came to Jerusalem 
with his troops and destroyed the ‘Tem- 
ple.2° Rabbi Elazar commented: “Come 
and see how far-reaching is the effect of 
insult, because of which the Lord helped 
Bar Kamza destroy His Temple.” 

As noted, the insulted individual feels 
a stronger impulse to retaliate than any 
other aggrieved person. Recognizing this 
psychological fact, a medieval rabbinic 
authority ruled that the insulted indi- 
vidual, who replies in kind, cannot be 
held responsible, since not everyone has 
the necessary self-control to keep calm 
under insults.24 However, Jewish ethics, 
which generally frowns on revenge, urges 
the victim of an insult not to retaliate. 
This thought is expressed in a source?? 





19 Gittin 55b, 56a. 

20 Gittin 57a. 

21 Responsa of Rabbi Isaac Bar Sheshet, No. 
216. 


22 Yoma 23a. 


which declares: “They that are shamed, 
and do not shame others, that hear their 
disgrace and do not retort, that act out 
of love, and rejoice in chastisement—it 
is of them that the Writ says: ‘But they 
that love Him are as the sun when it 
goeth forth in its might.’”? The atti- 
tude of those, who do not reply to in- 
sults in kind, is here considered extreme- 
ly virtuous, because it requires a large 
measure of self-control. The same coun- 
sel—to keep silent when insulted—is 
also given in the Biblical wisdom litera- 
ture:** “He that despiseth his neighbor 
lacketh understanding; but a man of dis- 
cernment holdeth his peace”. The. stoic 
philosopher Epictetus, also, observed 
that the hurt derives really not from the 
insulter, but from the injured party’s 
own thoughts. He counsels the victim, 
therefore, to master his mind so as to 
gain time to think things over and re- 
tain his self-control.?5 It is interesting to 
quote the view of Maimonides on this 
subject. In several of his letters to his 
favorite pupil, that reveal a glimpse of 
his personality, Maimonides urges his 
disciple to disregard the insults flung at 
him by his opponents. As for himself, 
Maimonides observes, his sense of dig- 
nity saves him from replying to fools 
according to their folly. He who wishes 
to fulfill man’s real destiny—reason— 
ought to pay no heed to such “follies’’.26 
And, in his Code, Maimonides declares 
that insults from the ignorant or spirit- 
ually inferior ought to be ignored; one 
ought not even take the trouble to re- 


prove the culprit though one is obliged 


23 Judges 5:31. 
24 Proverbs 11:12. 
25 Epictetus, Manual of Morals, 20. 


26 Iggeroth Harambam, edit. M. Z. Baneth, pp. 
56, 61, 90. 
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to do so in the case of other sins. Rather, 
one ought to forgive the culprit straight 
away.27 However, Maimonides was an 
exception in taking this position, one 
which reflects only his own philosophi- 
cal attitude, prompted, no doubt, by his 
opinion of the low spiritual level of the 
“masses”. Far from accepting insults 
with equanimity, whatever their source, 
the rabbis were quite sensitive on this 
point.*® 

Rabbinic ethics demand that the of- 
fender repeatedly beg forgiveness, as in 
the case of any act of injustice com- 
mitted against one’s fellow man.*® It was 
stressed that the sin could not be excul- 
pated by the payment of indemnities 
alone; the culprit had to obtain the vic- 
tim’s forgiveness. On the other hand, a 
victim who refused to grant forgiveness 
for an offence against his ego, was con- 
sidered cruel.8° An exception was made 
in the case of slander, which it was said, 
could not be forgiven.*! This opinion 
is apparently based on the reasoning 
that the rabbis consider slander, which 
destroys an individual’s reputation, as 
one of the most heinous of sins. Rab- 
binic law imposes definite monetary fines 
on the various kinds of physical assault 
which are disrespectful of the person— 
such as slapping the face, spitting, pull- 
ing the ear, plucking the hair, etc. A 
substantial fine was also imposed for 
other acts, which put a person to shame 
by forcing him to violate the accepted 


customs of decency, such as uncovering 





27 Deoth VI, 9. Talmud Torah VII, 1. 

28 As is apparent from various incidents re- 
ported in the Talmud (cf. Baba Kama 117a; 
Baba Mezia 84a; Ketuboth 69a). 

29 Yoma 87a. 

30 Baba Kama 92a. 

81 Yerushalmi Baba Kamma VIII, 10. 


a woman’s head in a public place.** The 
rule was formulated that the amount of 
the fine is proportionate to the status 
of the offender (the higher the status of 
the offended, and the lower the status 
of the offender, the larger the fine). This 
rule is based on the insight that society 
honors each individual according to his 
status, and that the dishonor inflicted 
by the offensive act differs accordingly. 
Since, however, the rich enjoyed high 
social prestige, while the poor were held 
in low esteem, it follows that the rich 
should be awarded a greater indemnity 
than the poor.** 

Another opinion, apparently finding 
this rule to be impractical—since it varies 
the amount of the indemnity according 
to each individual case—holds that all 
persons who have some means should 
receive the same indemnity, on the fic- 
tion that they were all men of good 
family who had lost their fortune. The 
implication is that the middle class and 
the very rich should be awarded equal 
indemnities. However, the poor should 
be awarded lesser amounts.** This dis- 
tinction is the recognition of the sharp 
class division that developed in Jewish 
society; the law had to take into account 
the actual fact that the poor were not 
esteemed as much as the rich. (In all 
other instances, Jewish law recognizes 
no class divisions.) However, Rabbi 
Akiba, who enunciated the maxim of 





82 Mishnah Baba Kama VIII, 4. 

383 Roman law also imposes different fines for 
offenses, according to the class allegiance of the 
offended (Buckland, Main Institutions of the 
Roman Law, 337). The same was also true 
among the Babylonians and other ancient peo- 
ples. 

84 Baba Kama 86a. This opinion is accepted 
by the medieval authorities (cf. Rabbi Asher to 
Baba Kama, chapter VIII, 7; Maimonides Chov- 
el Umazik Ill, la; and see the comment of R. 
Judah Rosanes ad loci). 
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the dignity of man formed in the image 
of God, and of Israel as the recipient of 
of the Torah,** holds that the poor, too, 
should be awarded equal indemnities 
with the rich, as the descendants of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.** The latter 
formula, indicating the common spirit- 
ual heritage of the Jewish people, en- 
dows all Jews with a nobility that per 
sists, despite any accidental class distinc- 
tion. Talmudic law imposes a fine for 
offenses against honor only in the event 
the offense is active; but not for purely 
verbal offenses,3* though the slander 
may, sometimes, seriously damage the 
reputation of the individual (and indi- 
rectly cause material damage, as well). 
Biblical-Talmudic 
law imposes punishment only for ac- 


As a general rule, 
tions, not for words.?® However, in some 
cases, punishment is imposed for slan- 
der, as well. Thus, the Mishnah points 
out®® that the fine of one hundred silver 
coins which, according to Biblical law*® 
is imposed on a newly-wed husband, 
who falsely accuses his wife of adultery, 
is imposed only for the slander. The 
rabbis further derived, from this case, 
that the punishment imposed for slan- 
der is even more severe than that im- 





35 Aboth Ill, 14. 

36 Baba Kama 92b. 

87 Baba Kama 9la. 

88 Maimonides (Moreh Nevuchim III, 41) ex- 
plains this rule on the ground that verbal of- 
fenses are very common. Spinoza (Ethics III, 
propos. II) also observes that people are least 
able to control their tongues. The death pun- 
ishment that the Bible prescribes for indignities 
committed against one’s parents is meted out 
only where the culprit is guilty of striking his 
parents, not for verbal insults (cf. Maimonides, 
Mamrim V, 16). (Maimonides adds, however, 
that the court must impose flagellation (makoth 
marduth) for this offense). 

89 Arachin 15a. 

40 Deuteronomy 22:19. 


posed for a physical act of abomination, 
the fine levied on the slanderous hus- 
band being twice as high as the fine for 
rape.*! In cases where a solitary witness 
appeared in court to testify that he had 
seen an individual perform an immoral 
act, some rabbis used to sentence the 
witness to flagellation. Since the testi- 
mony of one witness is not sufficient, ac- 
cording to Jewish law, the surmise was 
that the witness had testified solely with 
the malicious intent of damaging an- 
other man’s reputation.*? 

One source declares that he, who calls 
his fellow “slave” should be placed un- 
der ban; he who calls him “bastard” 
should be sentenced to flagellation; he, 
who calls him “wicked” (rasha), may 
have his very life threatened by the 
maligned.4 The first two epithets con- 
stitute a grave threat to the maligned 
individual’s place in the community, 
since a person stigmatized as slave or 
bastard may not intermarry with other 
members of the Conse- 
quently, the court imposes various pun- 
ishments for the use of these epithets in 
order to prevent the spreading of ma- 
licious rumors about legitimacy. 

The epithet “wicked” (rasha), mean- 
ing that the individual so labeled is a 
man of bad character, who does not 
meet his obligations toward his fellow 
men, may damage the social position of 
the individual concerned; a person with 
a reputation of this kind is neither re- 
spected nor trusted, and people refuse 
to do business with him.*4 However, ac- 
cording to our text, the court does not 
intervene; it is the offended person, him- 


community. 





41 Arachin ibid. 

42 Yerushalmi Pesachim Ill b. 

43 Kid’ushin 28a. 

44 Cf. Tosaphoth of R. Isaac the Elder ad 
loci. 
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self, who threatens the offender’s “very 
life’. ‘The commentators explain that 
the latter phrase means that the malign- 
ed may deprive the maligner of his 
sources of livelihood (by unfair compe- 
tition).4° However, Rashi objected to 
this interpretation, on the ground that 
it cannot be assumed that the sages 
would allow such an act of revenge. 
Rashi interprets “very life’’ to mean that 
the offended will quarrel with the of- 
fender and make threats against him.*® 
This 
since the phrase is a general expression 
of the offended individual’s violent re- 
action, and should not be taken literal- 
ly. But the phrase does imply that in the 


interpretation is partly correct, 


absence of any action on the part of 
the court, the offended individual may 
be prompted to take the law into his 
own hands, rebuking the offender to pre- 
vent future assaults on his honor. How- 
ever, in the post-Talmudic period, the 
Geonim ordered that in all cases of ver- 
bal insult, the court should impose a 
ban on the offender until he should 
agree to conciliate the offended individ- 
ual, either by words or (when the latter 
was unwilling to accept verbal reconci- 
liation) by the payment of a monetary 
fine.47 Speaking in more general terms, 
Maimonides ** declares that the court, 
acting according to its lights, has to take 
appropriate measures in each case of this 
kind. There was, however, no uniform 
usage in this matter, every community 
having its own regulations. Generally, 
the prevailing practice was for the of- 
fender to be sentenced to either flagel- 
lation or a monetary fine;*® but, at the 





45 Rashi, Kid’ushin ad loci; Aruch sub Chaj. 

46 Rashi, Baba Mezia 7la. 

47 Responsa of R. Meir Rottenburg edit. 
Bloch, par. 293. 

48 Chovel Umazik Ill, 5. Sanhedrin XXVI, 5. 

49 Mordecai to Baba Kama chap. VIII, par. 81. 


same time, the court explained to the 
offended individual that it was unbe- 
coming for a Jew to derive material gain 
from such a case, and that the money 
ought be donated for some worthy cause, 
such as the support of poor scholars.5° 
In addition to this fine, the offender was 
induced to declare publicly during the 
synagogue service that he had sinned 
against the Lord and the person he had 
maligned by his slander. Thus, the of- 
fender received his due punishment and 
was sufficiently humiliated; at the same 
time, the offended individual was pre- 
vented from taking undue advantage 
and from seeking further revenge, and 
a reconciliation was achieved, 

The foregoing review proves that the 
rabbis were concerned with defending 
the honor of all classes of society, in- 
cluding the am haaretz (ignorant). How- 
ever, special stress was naturally laid on 
the honor of the learned (talmid cha- 
cham). The latter were the teachers and 
spiritual leaders of the nation; they, also, 
acted frequently in the capacity of local 
judges and leaders, and it was essential 
that the people show them due respect. 
Consequently, it was said that he who 
insults a talmid chacham or even an- 
other man in the presence of a talmid 
chacham, is to be considered an apikores 
(one who behaves insolently toward the 
of the Lord)—since the talmid 
chacham represents the moral teaching 
and authority of the Torah, insulting 
him is equivalent to insulting the Lord 
himself.5! However, at the same time, it 
was recognized that the honor bestowed 
on a scholar is actually not intended for 
the Torah as an abstract entity, but for 


word 





50 R. Solomon Luria, Yam shel Shlomo, Baba 
Kama VIII, 49. 

51 Sanhedrin 99b; cf. Responsa of R. Samuel 
Alkalai Mishptai Shmuel, par. 119. 
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(and in moral virtue). So it was ruled 
the individual who excels in learning 
that a scholar may, at his will, disregard 
(or allow others to disregard) his honor, 
and to perform actions unseemly in a 
person of his dignity (such as serving his 
guests at a banquet, an action attributed 
to the Patriarch Rabbi Gamaliel).®” 
The most famous rabbis did, indeed, 
act on this principle, sometimes hum- 
bling themselves, and even enduring 
grave insults for the sake of a higher 
cause, such as preserving peaceful rela- 
tions between husband and wife.®* On 
the other hand, it was said that a scholar 
should not leave unavenged an offense 
against his honor, since such an act dam- 
ages the prestige of the Torah.®* Maimo- 
nides explains, however, that this rule is 
valid only in situations where a scholar is 
insulted publicly; on all other occasions, 
he should be forgiving.®* In the same 
Rabbi Meir 


wrote to a colleague that scholars are 


connection, Rottenberg 
not to pay much heed to insults to their 
person—rather they should emulate the 
patience shown by the master prophet 
(Moses). But scholars should be all the 
more zealous to avenge insults shown 
to other people. 

According to Talmudic law, he who 
insults a scholar may be placed under 
ban, either by the insulted person or by 
the courts.°? This measure was so freely 
applied in the Middle Ages that some 
rabbis voiced their opposition to it.5§ 


There was another ruling to the effect 


52 Kiddushin 32a. 

53 Nedarim 66b; Yerushalmi Sotah I, 4. 

54 Yoma 23a. 

55 Talmud Torah Vil, 1. Cf. Aboth VI, 1. 

56 Tshuvoth Psakim Uminhagim, edit. Cahana 
p. 69. 

57 Kiddushin 79a. 

58 Responsa of Israel Bruna, 189. 


should be 
awarded (by the offender) a full fine 


(bashto mishalem) according to his dig- 


that an insulted scholar 


nity and not the minimum fine fixed 
for the insults suffered by the unscholar- 
ly.” It was also applied in Spain and 
elsewhere during the Middle 
However, some scholars declined to take 
advantage of it.*! On the other hand, 
—there were vigorous complaints in later 
centuries that 


j »C 60 
Ages. 


some officiating rabbis 
were taking advantage of the law to ex- 
tort money from the wealthy members 
of their communities. As a consequence 
of these protests, the imposition of spe- 
cial fines for insults to a scholar was 
abolished.®* However, a Sephardic rabbi, 
Samuel Alkalai, strongly defended the 
scholars in this matter.°* He admitted 
that the vain scholar, who sought to 
dominate others and derive undue ad- 
vantages from his scholarly position, was 
certainly not entitled to extort fines for 
slights.°* However, the presence of iso- 
lated cases of this nature could not, in 
Alkalai’s opinion, serve as a ground for 
depriving other honest scholars of the 
rights the Talmud grants them to pro- 
tect their honor. 

Our survey has shown that the rabbis 
had a deep understanding of the ethical, 
social, and legal aspects of the concept 
of honor. Their regulations, in this mat- 
ter, were intended to meet both the de- 
mands of justice (the punishment of the 
offender) and of morality (forgiveness 


59 Yerushalmi Baba Kama VIII, 6; Ketuboth 
VIII, 4. 

60 Maimonides, Chovel Umazik V, 6; Respon- 
sa of Rabbi Asher XV, 10. Responsa of Rabbi 
Isaac Bar Sheshet, par. 27. 

61 Maimonides, ibid. 

62 Responsa of Rabbi Joseph Cologne, par. 
161. 


63 Responsa Mishptat Shmuel, par. 119. 
64 Cf. also response of Rabbi Asher XII, 10. 
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and reconciliation). These regulations 
were also flexible enough to meet the 
varied needs of the times. In addition, 
the stress laid on the protection of the 
honor of scholars, and the laws enacted 
to this end—though there were some 
abuses in their application, and they 
were in large part abolished in later 


centuries—helped to maintain the re- 
spect for learning characteristic of the 
Jewish people throughout the ages. In 
this, as in other respects, the Jewish past 
may serve as a shining example for our 
own times, when consideration for the 
dignity of man, and respect for learn- 
ing, have sunk so low. 





INTRODUCTION TO THE AGGADAH 


OVADIA CAMHY 


hat is the Aggadah? The Aggadah 

has provided us with its own defi- 
nition: “It is by the legend that one 
learns to know the Creator”’.t This 
means that it is only through the leg- 
end and the parable, that any abstract 
idea is accessible to man’s mind. The 
study of the abstract is compared? to a 
palace with a hundred doors, where the 
visitor, lest he be lost, must fasten a 
leading thread to one of them. This 
leading thread or thread of Ariane, is 
the legend. We read, further, that the 
Law is the bread, and the Aggadah the 
spirit. But it is written that “man does 
not live by bread alone, but by the very 
word of God”, (Deut. VIII.3). 

The Aggadah, which grew in a way 
parallel with the Halakhah, proved a 
powerful competitor to the latter. Its 
picturesque language exercised greater 
attraction for the average man than did 
the arid texts of Mishnah and Gemara. 
As a result, it was not uncommon for 
auditors to desert the halls of the Hala- 
khists for those of the Aggadists.* The 
respective demands of both types of 
students seem occasionally to have been 
incompatible, as is shown by the fol- 
lowing answer of a teacher of the Law, 
who was once asked by his two disciples 
to give them a lecture. One insisted on 





1 Sifre, Ekev. 
2Shir Hashirim Rabbah. 
3 Sotah 40a. 


Aggadic discourse, and the other with 
equal insistence, requested a Halakhic 
disquisition. “Between you two,” said 
the master, “I run the risk of sharing 
the lot of a husband who had two 
wives, one young and the other old. The 
former plucked his white hair, and the 
later his black hair, so that one day the 
poor man found himself completely 
stripped of what was the ornament of 
his head.’’4 


Il 


To use modern terms, the Aggadah 
is the transposition of the real world to 
the unreal. Its source is the imagina- 
tion, and its incentive is the need for 
escape. The imagination, creator of 
boundless and extraordinary worlds, in 
which fabulous individuals move, joined 
with the invincible need felt by every 
man to escape from the sad and dark 
prison of a daily life of pettiness and 
narrowness, created and sustained this 
special literary genre, known as Agga- 
dah. 

The precepts of the Aggadah are na- 
tional, human, and moral in character. 
The Aggadah is national in the most lib- 
eral sense of the word. Its intense love for 
Israel is overflowing. It condemns most 
severely any lack of respect, any irrev- 
erence towards the people as a whole. 
Instead of dealing with actuality, often 
commonplace, it seeks out in Biblical 
antiquity, the most eminent and revered 





4 Baba Kama O6Ob. 
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individuals, and charges them with some 
unpleasant truths. It criticizes them for 
having spoken harshly against the na- 
tion, or for having concealed their He- 
brew identity. Thus, Isaiah, prince of 
the prophets, the impetuous and noble 
dreamer of universal reconciliation, was, 
according to the legend, encased in a 
tree and sawed down with it, for having 
said: “I live amidst a people of unclean 
lips”. Thus, Moses, father of the proph- 
ets, the great legislator, the liberator of 
Israel, Moses of whom it is said that he 
stood peerless, was deprived of the joy 
of entering the Land of Israel, because 
he had concealed his Hebrew origins 
and let the daughters of the priest of 
Midian believe that he was an “‘Egyp- 
tian’. Most assuredly the Aggadah re- 
veres religion, but its supreme value is 
the people of Israel. Religion is at the 
service of the nation. 

Even the Torah, itself, the Torah that 
the angels of Heaven jealously guarded 
for countless years before Moses could, 
not without difficulty, wrest it from 
them—this same Torah is at the service 
of the people. It is its guardian angel, 
its nurse, its guide, the lighthouse which 
illuminates the way of life, strewn as it 
is with obstacles and snares. Israel had, 
on many occasions, breached the divine 
Law and deserved death. But the cruel 
judgments of the fanatical defenders of 
the Law, never prevailed in the Heaven- 
ly Assemblies; ultimately, the vote was 
carried by the unanswerable argument: 
What use is the Law, without Israel? 

But what is the opinion of the Law, 
itself, on this matter? What kind of 
punishment does it want to inflict on 
those who have disobeyed it so often, 
and violated its most precious principles, 
thus wounding its pride? 

Once, at one of those Heavenly trials, 


at which Israel’s fate was at stake, the 
Law, called to the bar by the prosecu- 
tion, was about to testify against the 
people, to whose care it had been en- 
trusted. Fortunately, Abraham was pres- 
ent to admonish it. Abraham, the first 
monotheist, Abraham, who preceded the 
Law in this world, was the most quali- 
fied of men to intervene. He did so in 
sharp terms. Addressing the Law, he 
said: “Are you not ashamed, my daugh- 
ter, to come to testify against Israel? I 
remember the day when the Lord offered 
you to all the nations, each in turn, and 
none wanted you! Without Israel, who 
received you on Mount Sinai with all 
the honors due your rank, what would 
have become of you?” 

And the Law, blushing shamefully, 
left the room. On this point—the capi- 
tal importance of the nation—it is not 
too daring to say that the Aggadah 
marks a perceptible advance over the 
Bible. 

While some of the passages of Scrip- 
tures create the impression that the Law 
must take precedence over the people, 
and that the latter may be sacrificed to 
it, the Aggadah, on the contrary, urges 
us to believe that the Law, however 
great its value, cannot be so severe, so 
uncompromising, as to demand the elim- 
ination of the community whose task 
it is to perfect. 

That one should suffer and be pun- 
ished because he has disobeyed the Law, 
is not unreasonable. Indeed, it may even 
prove necessary for the improvement of 
humanity; but the punishment must 
never involve the very existence of Is- 
rael. One sees the reason for this evolu- 
tion in attitude, in the changes that 
came into the political conditions of 
Jewish life, from one era to the other, 
from the times of the Bible to the times 
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of the Aggadah. The prophets could 
indulge in vituperating an independent 
nation, predicting that all possible mis- 
fortune would befall it, if it did not 
abandon a way of life condemned by 
God; but the Aggadists could not em- 
ploy the same language with an unhappy 
nation, which had lost its independence 
and bore a foreign yoke. Perhaps, they 
secretly thought that the prophets had 
used intemperate language and had been 
much too intolerant. 


Ill 


The Aggadah is human. Besides its 
national interest, it embraces humanity. 
It does not want its love for Israel to 
be looked upon as exclusive and barren 
of all notions of universal justice and 
charity. To make the latter explicit, it 
sets aside actuality. Once again, it tra- 
verses the courses of history and deals 
with the Biblical epics, seeking to give 
them a touch of humanism. Thus, the 
Heavenly Tribunal, which had con- 
demned Pharaoh and his army to be 
drowned into the Red Sea, was not as 
one might be inclined to think, a Jew- 
ish court. There were, in this Elysian 
Aeropagus, representatives of all the na- 
tions, including Egypt’s, and the verdict 
was pronounced only on the presenta- 
tion of convincing proof, namely, a 
corpse of a child used as a brick for the 
walls. It was but a specimen, one out 
of thousands, of children slaughtered in 
this way. Whatever the misgivings one 
feels in inflicting punishment, such cru- 
elty cries out for chastisement. Does it 
mean that one is to rejoice in seeing the 
guilty punished? The angels thought so, 
since once the verdict became known, 
they began singing praises. But the Lord 
stopped them short reprovingly: “My 
sons the Egyptians are dying, and you 
sing?” 


The humanism of the Aggadah oc- 
casionally takes another form. Man, by 
nature, is the slave of his instincts, and 
passion often gets the better of reflec- 
tion. Should then man be responsible 
for words or deeds born of passion? Job 
had already asked this question, but the 
Aggadah asks it again, in turn, in 
its own way, because the Biblical doc- 
trinal style is not its fashion. Who was 
the first sinful man, the first murderer, 
in this world? Cain. But Cain, who sees 
himself pursued by God’s wrath, pro- 
tests: “Thou has put in me an evil in- 
stinct’, he cries out to the Lord. Ac- 
cording to Cain, God, the Guardian of 
the world, should have kept watch over 
him and prevented him from commit- 
ting the crime. One notes that the Ag- 
gadah, cleverly puts the question in the 
mouth of a Cain, that is to say a mur- 
derer, as if it wanted to insinuate that 
coming from such a person, the claim 
is baseless. 

Why was Adam alone created by God? 
In order that both the righteous and the 
wicked spring from a single human pro- 
genitor. Thus, the Aggadah teaches hu- 
man solidarity. In the same way, the 
Aggadah informs us that the first man 
was fashioned from dust gathered from 
all over the world. This trend of thought 
places the universalism of the future 
preached by the prophets at the very 
creation of the world. The Aggadah of- 
fers a striking picture of what it deems 
an ideal human society. Before the crea- 
tion of the world, the Lord asked him- 
self whether it were better that the world 
be created under the sign of justice or 
mercy. In the latter eventuality, sin 
would multiply ad infinitum. In the 
first, life would be impossible. Justice, 
alone, is incapable of suppressing evil, 
on the contrary, it would provoke it. 
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Likewise, a monotonous, obstinate im- 
mutable mercy would produce laxity, in- 
cite to all manner of abuses, and let 
loose all the passions. What then did 
the Lord do? He mixed justice with 
mercy and then created the world. 


IV 


How old is the Aggadah? Where was 
it born? What has been its influence? 
What are its main books? What style 
does it use? If the oral Aggadah goes 
back as far as the very history of the 
Jewish people—the legend accompanied 
every human society from its birth—then 
only the written Aggadah, as a literary 
production possessing its own art, can 
be dated with any definiteness. Accord- 
ing to Isidore Loeb:5 “The Aggadah 
goes back to the first days of the Second 
Temple; it flourished in the centuries 
which preceded, and immediately fol- 
lowed the Birth of Christianity, deeply 
imbuing Christian literature, and re. 
maining alive with the Jews well up to 
the Middle Ages’. A more precise view 
of the origins of the Aggadah can be 
gained from reference to those books of 
the Bible in which the image is supreme. 
The Books of Jonah and Daniel are 
typical examples. The story of Jonah is 
pure legend. It sprung from the imagi- 
nation of the author, who is obviously 
not Jonah, but an anonymous writer. 
It is a literary work in the true sense 
of the word. The author would teach 
the moral lesson that even a City, as cor- 
rupt and condemned to destruction as 
Ninveh, could save itself by true repent- 
ance. The final picture of the gourd 
which grew up and died on the same 
day, and for which Jonah felt pity, is 
full of grace and charm. 

The book of Jonah, writes Maurice 





5 La grande Encyclopédie Francaise. 


Vernes,® is modern. “Modern by its dis- 
course, which acknowledges liberal uni- 
versalism and, more particularly, by its 
note of leniency and pity, which over- 
shadows the severity of divine justice; 
modern, finally, by the very peculiar 
bent of the tale, in which God, the 
prophet, men, the beasts, and the plants, 
constitute the elements of a little dream 
conceived in the spirit of that Aggadic 
literature, which experienced so great a 
development at the approach of Chris- 
tianity. Critical opinion dates the Book 
of Jonah about the second half of the 
third century B.C.E., shortly before the 
conclusion of the prophetic collection 
which we place about 200 B.C.E. 
Another Biblical work, even more 
powerful, is the Book of Daniel. Incon- 
testably, it is the best of the apocalyptic 
books, and there is no doubt that it 
served as a model for the Apocalypse 
of St. John. The colossal statue with a 
head of gold and feet of clay, the fur- 
nace in which three young Hebrews are 
thrown without being burnt, the gigan- 
tic tree which could be seen from all 
corners of the earth, and which provides 
everyone with food, the mysterious fin- 
gers which write on the walls of the royal 
palace amidst a banquet, “Mene, mene, 
tekel, upharsin”’, the lion’s den, the four 
huge monster emerging out of the sea, 
finally, the announcement of messianic 
times are, however weird they may be, 
eminently Aggadic pictures. Now the 
Book of Daniel, according to critical 
concensus, could only have been written 
under the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes, 
before the coming of the Hasmoneans; 
that is to say, about 167 B.C. Thus, this 
date and that of Jonah might constitute 
the starting point of literary Aggadah. 
If, however, one wants to abide by the 


6 Du prétendu Polythéisme, Vol. I, p. 312. 
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tradition, the Aggadah is essentially 
post-Biblical and, more precisely, rab- 
binic. It is this form that we have com- 
mented on in this introduction. 

Moreover, rabbinic Aggadah has a 
style, a tone and a bent, which distin- 
guish it and mark it out. The style is 
so simple that it appears naive, the tone 
is calm on all occasions, and under all 
circumstances, and the bent is natural 
and free from any affectation or pre- 
ciosity. These qualities, added to the 
theme, which is always moral and often 
naively render rabbinic 
Aggadah a literary work of the first 
magnitude. 


nationalistic, 


Another distinctive feature of Aggadah 
is its reliance on the text of Scripture. 
It seeks in the Biblical word a sup- 
port, fictitious to be sure, because often 
enough the quoted verses bear abso- 
lutely no logical link with the idea the 
Aggadah wants to develop. The Agga- 
dist uses it, however, as the sculptor 
uses marble, or a piece of stone. His 
fingers, like an artist’s, mold the Biblical 
matter as he likes, without any embar- 
rassment. Is it not written that the To- 
rah has “seventy faces” (meanings)? This 
system of interpretation, where fancy is 
paramount prompted imitators among 
the first Christians who began to use it 
in turn. Ernest Renan writes in his book 
Les Evangiles: ““The freedom of the Ag: 
gadah is fully demonstrated in the right 
which Luke arrogates to himself to alter 
his documents, according to his conven- 
ience; to omit, to intercalate, to trans- 
pose, to combine as he likes, in order 
to get the arrangement he desires. Not 
once does he say to himself: if the story 
is true in this way, it is not in that way. 
The real matter is nothing for him, the 
idea, the dogmatic aim is everything.” 

As to the moral influence of the Ag- 


gadah, let us again quote Isidore Loeb: 
“The Aggadah,” he says, “was born in 
Palestine, where it was fostered by some 
teachers who were treated haughtily by 
their colleagues devoted to the Hala- 
khah, as ignorant men who entertained 
the masses. But these men were the voice 
of the nation; it was their fictions, their 
poetry, their ethics, their religious ideas, 
which had through Christianity con- 
quered the world. The Gospels, at least 
in some passages, are a beautiful Agga- 
dah, the success of which has been tre. 
mendous.” 

To sum up, we may say that the Ag- 
gadah, which was born in Palestine, de- 
veloped in a way parallel to the Hala- 
khah. Oral, at the beginning like the 
Halakhah, its writing was authorized 
only when the writing of Halakah was 
countenanced. The development of the 
Aggadah seems to coincide with the dark 
periods of Jewish history. And this can 
easily be understood. In times of ordeal, 
the morale of the people needed to be 
buttressed. Thus, about the time of the 
destruction of the Second Temple, we 
find some eminent teachers turning to 
the development of the Aggadah, such 
as: Rabban Johanan ben Zakkai, Gama- 
liel, Rabbi Joshua ben Hannania, R. 
Ishmael, R. Akiba, R. Tarfon and R. 
Elazar ben Azaria. Following the failure 
of the rebellion of Bar Kocheba and the 
destruction of Betar, we note a new 
pleiad of Aggadists. They are the dis- 
ciples of Akiba, such as Meir, Yehuda, 
Jose, Simeon, Eliezer ben Shamua, Ne- 
hemia, Joshua ben Korha and Eliezer, 
son of Joseph the Galilean. And again, 


when Judaism is 


threatened by the 
spread of Christianity (3rd Century C.E.), 
the great Aggadists of the period come 
to the defence of Judaism. 
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The people and now also the State 
of Israel may, in one way, best be de- 
scribed as the organisms in which theo- 
logical questions immediately become 
transformed into urgently practical 
problems. Over the administrative ques- 
tion “who is a Jew?” the coalition cab- 
inet of Ben-Gurion broke up, and thus 
it is only to be expected that the prob- 
lematical mature of Israel has of late 
constituted the most frequent subject 
for explicit or implicit theological analy- 
sis in the Hebrew journals. It is of in- 
terest to trace the treatment of this sub- 
ject on three consecutive historical lev- 
els as they are mirrored in recent ar- 
ticles—one at the turn of the 18th cen- 
tury in the thought of Immanuel Kant, 
the second in the thought of Chief Rabbi 
Kook in the first half of the present cen- 
tury, and the third in contemporary 
pl actical application within the educa- 
tional system of the State of Israel. 

In Tarbiz, A Quarterly of Jewish 
Studies, (Vol. XXVII, Nos. 2-3, Jan. '58, 
Jerusalem, pp. 388-405) Nathan Roten- 
streich, professor at the Hebrew Univer- 
sity, investigates “The Image of Juda- 
ism in Kant,” and though he does not 
come up with any very new conclusions 
he gathers the relevant material very 
effectively and illustrates once again the 
peculiarly distorted picture of Judaism 
as it presented itself to those of a lib- 
eral bent of mind in modern times. To 
Kant, Judaism was first and last a sys- 
tem of legal status. Thus, he reiterated 
the ancient Christian accusation leveled 
at Judaism of “Pharisaic legalism.” 
Within Kant’s philosophical system, mo- 
rality is defined as autonomous, self-im- 
posed, purely rational dictates of hu- 
man behavior, and statutory legislation, 
imposed on men by an authority out- 


side of themselves, be this now a politi- 
cal or a religious authority, a tyrant or 
divine revelation, is then the exact con- 
trary of morality. Statutoriness is an at- 
tribute of history, for it came about at 
one time or another and might just as 
well not have happened, rather than be- 
ing necessitated by reason, and thus is 
accidental. Since Judaism is a system of 
statutes it is proved to be immoral. And 
thus Spinoza’s condemnation and Men- 
delssohn’s boast that Judaism is not a 
doctrinal but a legal religion—and these 
are the sources from which Kant derived 
his impression of Judaism—ends by pro- 
claiming Judaism's immorality. 

Kant goes a little further than Spin- 
oza and Mendelssohn, Rotenstreich adds. 
Heteronomous laws are not only immor- 
al in origin but must also be immoral 
in content. Whatever morality may re- 
side in the Jewish religion can only 
have been added later and incidentally. 
Basically it has always remained a pseu- 
do-religion for the support of a politi- 
cal organization. A God who specializes 
in legislating status is an immoral God, 
and his religion must be called “black 
magic, illusory religion, and idolatry.” 
Even polytheism may be better than this. 

It follows then that C hristianity could 
not have developed from Judaism in any 
but a coincidental, historical sense. The 
universal and rational standards of 
Greek philosophy rather than the reli- 
gion of the Hebrews laid its founda- 
tions. Statutes are particular, and their 
divine legislator must therefore be trib- 
al, even as their adherents cannot form 
a church but rather a state. Christian- 
ity, on the other hand, with its essen- 
tial morality inherited from Greece, 
contains the potentiality of a purely 
spiritual religion and may, therefore, 
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expand into freedom and universality. 
Its freedom may arise from the fact that 
it is not bound up with a _ political 
structure; its universality is extrapolated 
by subtracting from it all its historical 
and irrational elements. Rotenstreich 
states that he does not quite know what 
to make of Kant’s dictum that “Chris- 
tianity is the idea of true religion.” On 
the basis of this entire construction the 
thought would clearly seem to be that 
Christianity contains “the idea” of true 
religion (in almost the Cohennian sense) 
toward which, as toward its entelechy, 
Christianity moves. 

In this connection two more observa- 
tions on Judaism by Kant need to be 
taken into account. It has already been 
seen that historicality is for him the 
opposite of morality. It follows then 
that also messianism, which is, after all, 
the historical—or at least metahistorical 
—realization of morality, must be re- 
jected by him and with it the very heart 
of the Jewish vision. Even Hermann 
Cohen, to whom messianism was the 
highest achievement of religion, could 
not gloss over this conception of his in- 
spiration Kant. In the second place, the 
tribalism which Kant identified with 
Judaism accentuated the myth which 
Spinoza had formulated that Judaism is 
xel 1ophobic and positively “hostile to 
humanity.” In short, for Kant “Judaism 
is the clearest example of anti-rational 
religion,’—a fantastic fact when one 
thinks of all the great Jewish Kantians 
in the following century who contrari- 
wise identified Judaism with reason. 

Rotenstreich concludes by pointing 
out that these anti-Jewish sentiments of 
Kant exerted considerable influence on 
the course of 19th-century Jewish re- 
form. The latter was also in a state of 
revolt against Jewish law and particular- 
ism, though the difference between it 
and Kant was that where the latter at- 
tributed these characteristics to the es- 
sential nature of Judaism, the former 
believed that they had accrued to Juda- 
ism merely as a result of regrettable his- 
torical developments. Some of the re- 
formers were even ready to accept the 
religion of, if not the religion about 
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Jesus, and this, through the mediation 
of his disciple Bendavid and his contact 
with David Friedlander, Kant may very 
well have welcomed, for he, too, looked 
forward to a rationalized, demytholog- 
ized stage of Christianity. 

In their conception of the nature of 
Israel, Kant and R. Kook differed as 
widely as two men could, and yet they 
did believe in common in the particular- 
istic restriction of Judaism to the so- 
cially defined Jewish people. Moshe 
Yakir summarizes “Rabbi Kook’s Doc- 
trine of Nationhood” in Sinai, A Month- 
ly for Torah, Science and Literature, 
edited by Rabbi J]. L. Maimon (Vol. 21, 
Nos. 1-2, 1958, pp. 370-377). Rabbi Kook 
felt it his task, as is well known, to 
mediate between Zionist secularists and 
the Orthodox who were often wary of 
if not actually hostile to Zionism. Inas- 
much as secularists worked for the pre- 
servation of the peoplehood of Israel 
“they stand on holy ground,” though 
their national goals are unfortunately 
copied from profane, Gentile national- 
ism, and the Orthodox are, of course, 
fostering the substance of Judaism by 
their insistence on the Law, although 
their distinction between religion and 
nationhood is in turn invalidly copied 
from the Gentiles. The task is to bring 
the two sides together on a ground on 
which each can contribute its partial 
truth to the restoration of Israel. 

Israel is a unique nation, fundamen- 
tally and qualitatively different from 
every other nation—so much so that the 
word “nation” can apply to them all 
only by way of homonymity. “Israel is 
the highest spiritual revelation in hu- 
man existence.” Where other nations are 
sociologically defined and aim at the 
satisfaction of their economic needs, Is- 
rael is spiritually defined and longs for 
divine knowledge. Its unique character 
is biologically transmitted from the pat- 
riarchs. Now, this is no chauvinism. R. 
Kook exclaims in one of his typical ef.- 
fusions: “I love all. I cannot other than 
love all, all the nations. I want the glory 
of all with all my depth, the perfection 
of all.” To the contrary, Israel has been 
so chosen to take on the duty of bring- 
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ing its divine testimony to all mankind, 
and this testimony consists of the de- 
mands of justice and righteousness. The 
patriarchs and the Torah together have 
transformed Jewish patriotism into 
“pure reason, our national mission to 
humanity,” to raise men to their proper 
level, “to rescue men from the awful 
burden of spiritual and physical sorrows 
and to bring to them the life of freedom. 

For this purpose Israel must first of 
all exist and be strong. To this end it 
needs the Land of Israel which is as 
unique as the people. It possesses the 
miraculous power “‘to turn the worst and 
the most corrupt into good and bless- 
ing.” Only in an organized and sancti- 
fied community can the moral ideals of 
the Torah be realized, for they address 
themselves not to individuals but to the 
social group. The Commandments have 
for their purpose the maintenance olf 
Israel in unity, love, and brotherhood. 
Also physical health must be returned 
to Israel if it is to exist and flourish. 
And this mixture of spirituality with 
emphasis on physical realism, Yakir 
helpfully points out, accords with R. 
Kook’s basic mystical doctrine of the 
unity of all existence: God and the 
world are one: the distinction between 
the holy and the profane is not an ob- 
jective religious reality but merely a 
subjective evaluation. Zionism must re- 
store the unity of Jewish holiness with 
the concreteness of worldly life—or, as 
Ernst Simon quoted R. Kook recently: 
“We need more secularism so that we 

can sanctify it.” If the secularists are re- 

ligiously impure, then the Orthodox are 
too weak to bring about such restora- 
tion. Of the two the secularists right 
now are achieving more. In his book 
The Footsteps of God’s Messiah, R. 
Kook, therefore, arrives at the daring 
formulation: “The self-preservation and 
strengthening of the Jewish people re- 
quire the wickedness and the imperti- 
nence of the messianic footsteps.” 

And thus R. Kook actually supported 
secularist Zionist endeavors. He en- 
dorsed the Jewish Battalion in the First 
World War and the atheistic kibbutzim 
within Palestine. When asked how he 


could reconcile this attitude with his re- 
ligious beliefs he would answer that sec- 
ularism is “the sickness which God sends 
to heal itself,” and one remembers his 
famous story of the builders of the Holy 
of Holies who were quite crude people. 
When the immorality was pointed out 
to him that prev vailed in the people of 
Israel whose morality he esteemed so 
high he would answer that this morali- 
ty was only temporarily suppressed by 
external circumstances: once the disper- 
sion and its urbanized living were over- 
come by the ingathering and agricul- 
tural pursuits also morality would re- 
conquer Israel. Yakir concludes with the 
powerful quotation which seems to 
strike at the heart of life in our time: 
“World-culture is vanishing. This is the 
hour to reveal the spirit of Israel.’ 
The mystical inspiration and the ex- 
alted truth in R. Kook’s doctrine of na- 
tionhood needs no reiteration. Two of 
its theological pitfalls must, however, be 
indicated, for they tend to be obscured 
in the poetic flow of high-minded words. 
Yakir points out that R. Kook himself 
actually used R. Yehudah Halevy’s term 
“the divine element’’ which adhered to 
the biology of Israel to make it unique 
and that he would teach the Kusari at 
the Jaffa Yeshivah. Is Israel’s truth real- 
ly biologically inherited? Where would 
this leave the convert? And does this 
not necessarily lead to racialism? In the 
second place, it is worth noting the sim- 
ilarity between the Orthodox Chief- 
Rabbi's conception of the mission of Is- 
rael and that of his Reform dissenters: 
justice and righteousness, divine truth, 
peace and brotherhood—these are the 
slogans which they all wrote on the ban- 
ner of their testimony to the world. 
Now, Yakir is right that in R. Kook’s 
case this doctrine never led to an affir- 
mation of the Diaspora, but then by his 
time also many Reformers combined 
their belief in Israel’s mission with ar- 
dent Zionism. Yakir further distinguishes 
R. Kook’s position from that of Achad- 
HaAm. Though he may have been call- 
ed “the religious Achad HaAm” he 
did not believe that the Jewish people 
created its divine culture but that the 
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Torah made Israel what it is. Further- 
more, he provocatively accuses Achad 
HaAm of not only being irreligious but 
also of being insufficiently nationalistic, 
for his values are the general values of 
civilized moral society. When one re- 
members the great importance which 
R. Kook attributed to the biological in- 
heritance of the patriarchs long before 
the revelation of the Torah and when 
one enumerates the moral values which 
he believed Israel was called upon to 
teach the world, justice, peace, and 
brotherhood, one wonders to what ex- 
tent this distinction is valid. 

M. Abigail is not a theologian or phi- 
losopher but a school-principal in Israel. 
He is concerned with very practical ped- 
agogical problems. In an article “The 
Fundamentals of the National Heritage 
in Education,” published in HaHinuch 
(Adar 5718, No. 3, pp. 167-174) he en- 
ters into the current controversy in his 
country about teaching “Jewish consci- 
ousness.”” This controversy is directly re- 
lated to the other controversy of defin- 
ing a Jew, for the fear has grown in re- 
sponsible Israeli circles that the Sabras 
will become a Levantine ethnic nation 
unrelated to the history and the values 
of the Jewish people. This educator be- 
gins with words that could have been 
taken out of a theological text, although 
he implies that he certainly does not be- 
long to the religious parties: Israel is a 
peculiar people; its uniqueness consists 
of having acknowledged as a people the 
oneness of God and of mankind, that 
goodness is real beauty, that all labor 
is dignified, and that the intellect is the 
mark of the human being. Effective edu- 
cation for the desired Israeli society is 
impossible without attachment to the 
principles of Judaism, and this is true 
regardless of whether we deal with sec- 
ular governmental or with religious 
“parochial” schools. Abigail then goes 
on to outline what must be taught 
even in the secular schools (!) if such 
authentic Jewish consciousness is to be 
enhanced: 1. Every individual must as- 
sume responsibility for the maintenance 
of the Jewish people, for the Torah ad- 
dresses its moral and religious com- 
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mandments precisely to every individual 
within Jewish society; 2. The entire 
Jewish people, regardless of origin, be- 
lief, or cultural level, is one family, for 
it is “a unique people in the earth;” 3. 
Knowledge of the sources and texts of 
Judaism, either that traditional law may 
be practiced or at least so that it may 
be known; 4. ‘Life must be sanctified 
and morals must be perfected; 5. The 
messianic goals of Judaism must be ap- 
proximated, and here he quotes Ben- 
Gurion that Israel must become “an ex- 
emplary country,” 1.e. it must perform 
a mission. In the course of this curric- 
ulum Abigail stresses the importance of 
the Bible, the prayerbook, the Sabbath, 
and the Day of Atonement—and all this 
in practical, unreligious, nationalistic 
terms! 

Several conclusions follow from this 
interesting illustration of the trend of 
“non-religious” Israeli thinking. For one 
thing, it is surely true that the people 
and the State of Israel are the organisms 
in which theological problems are im- 
mediately transformed into urgent prac- 
tical problems. For another, is it not 
clearly foolish in the face of such reali- 
ties to proclaim both for this country 
as well as for Israel that the separation 
of State and Church is a fundamental 
Jewish principle and that we must in- 
sist On its realization with might and 
main? What would American Jews say 
if a prominent educator established sim- 
ilar Christian goals for our school-sys- 
tem? Thirdly, one must be extremely 
careful when one speaks of the “non- 
religious populace of Israel”; for Abigail 
is an instance of a secularist, at least in 
in the sense that he opposes the religious 
parties. 

It may not have much to do with 
the problem of the nature of Israel, but 
how can one skip over an article on 
“Slavery in Plato’s Writings” when it is 
written, Greek quotations and scholarly 
apparatus and all, by David Ben-Gur- 
ion? In a generation in which politi- 
cians have become quite illiterate and 
politics quite mindless, the picture of 
a Prime-Minister spending his private 
time on such questions, regardless of the 
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value of his studies, is comforting. (As- 
kolot, Collection of Investigations into 
and Interpretations of Classical Culture, 
Vol. 2, Magnes Press, Hebrew Univer- 
sity, pp. 1-15.) One should add that the 
article is dated “Sde Boker, 1954.” 

What the ancient Greeks thought 
about slavery was of some importance 
to their Jewish contemporaries, as it is 
to modern Jews. Jewish captives were 
sometimes sold into Greek slavery and 
Biblical prophets had occasion to pro- 
test against this practice, (Joel 4:6, Ez. 
27:13). So far as the morality of slavery 
is concerned, under Jewish Law, Jew- 
ish slaves had to be released after 49 
years, a practice, that in effect, abol- 
ished Jewish slavery. Gentile slaves, who 
had been injured, had to be freed. The 
Sabbath applied to them as well. These 
practices considerably mitigated non- 
Jewish slavery. 

To Aristotle, slavery was a natural es- 
tate. Even as the family is necessarily 
subordinate to the father, the body to 
the soul, so must laborers belong to their 
masters. Indeed, they are born with the 
natural trait of slavishness. Free men, 
aristocrats are not capable of working 
with their hands. Plato, on the other 
hand, so Ben-Gurion educes, though 
himself an aristocrat, opposed the doc- 
trine of natural slavery. In the Repub- 
lic, the ideal of what the state ought to 
be like, philosophers will be the rulers; 
there will be no classes; all are equal; 
all make their contribution to the com- 


mon weal. Thus, contrary to Aristotle, 
who stipulated the natural inferiority of 
slaves and women, Plato would have 
even women serve in the army—and Ben- 
Gurion cannot suppress the remark that 
to this day the only country in which 
this military equality of women is real- 
ized is Israel. If in utopia there were 
rich and poor it would actually consist 
of two countries, one in combat with 
the other. Now it is clear, Ben-Gurion 
concludes, that in such an egalitarian 
society slavery would have no place. 

In the Laws, written much later, Pla- 
to no longer depicts the ideal society 
which can be brought about only by 
revolutionary changes, but rather the 
improved society which results from re- 
formist ameliorations upon present re- 
ality. Here he, therefore, no longer abol- 
ishes but alleviates slavery. He opposes 
the Spartan educational ideal and pro- 
poses that the educated man must learn 
how to obey as well as how to govern. 
Slavery which was introduced into so- 
ciety at an advanced stage of develop- 
ment after original equality brings with 
it great dangers: disloyalty to the state 
by the oppressed, corruption on the part 
of the wealthy. He, therefore, advises 
good treatment of slaves and restriction 
of slavery to non-Greek barbarians. How 
can one blame Plato, Ben-Gurion, the 
philo-Hellenist concludes, for sharing 
some of the social prejudices of his time 
when even today slavery is still practiced 
in Arabia? 
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Editor, Judaism: 


Jakob J. Petuchowski, one of the most 
articulate of present day Reform’s think- 
ers, posits the interesting thesis (‘“Torah 
from Heaven”, Judaism, Summer, 1958) 
that if one’s rationalism does not pre- 
vent him from saying “Hamotz: Lechem 
Min Haaretz’, (even though, technical- 
ly, the farmer and not God, really brings 
forth bread from the earth), then it 
should not be impossible for this same 
rationalism to take Revelation seriously. 
After all, argues Dr. Petuchowski, the 
phrases for “bread from the earth” (le- 
chem min haaretz) and “Torah from 
Haven” (Torah min hashamayim) are 
oon ha similar, indicating some 
parallel. Furthermore, he says, the Tal- 
mud derives the blessings to be recited 
at Torah reading from the blessing re- 
cited after meals. This “far fetched anal- 
ogy between Torah reading and eating” 
indicates to Dr. Petuchowski that to the 
Rabbis there was a “deeper underlying 
connection” between bread and Torah, 
a connection in which “may be found 
the solution of a very modern theologi- 
cal problem”, namely, that of Revela- 
tion. 

It must be pointed out that in at least 
one place the Rabbis make no analogy 
at all, and in fact, indicate plainly that 
the blessings after eating and for Torah 
reading are based on independent Torah 
passages, (Berachot 2la). This same 
source goes on to say: “How can you 
reason from food to the Torah, seeing 
that from the former man derives physi- 
cal benefit? And how can you reason 
from the Torah to food, seeing that from 
the former man obtains everlasting life? 
The Rabbis here adumbrate the clear 
Halakhic distinction between a _bless- 
ing over a Mitzvah and a blessing for 
the enjoyment of pleasure. While the 
“analogy” between bread and Torah is 


not the basis of Dr. Petuchowski’s thesis, 
it is necessary to point out that there 
can be no analogy between them in 
terms of Halakhah. 

One can fully agree that if we can 
say “bread from the earth,” we should be 
able to say “Torah from Heaven”. Ulti- 
mately, the bringing forth of one is no 
less rational than bringing forth the 
other. For those who know that God 
brings forth bread from the earth, it is 
not difficult to accept His bringing forth 
Torah from Heaven, for there is no dif- 
ference, as far as God is concerned, in 
bringing forth either. 

And here lies the crux of the matter. 
For Petuchowski, God does not really 
bring forth; in truth, it is the farmer 
and his agricultural tools which bring 
forth the bread. Despite this, he does 
not, as he puts it, “take umbrage” at the 
idea that it is God Who brings forth 
the bread; he does not “suspect it of 
primitive anthropomorphism’”. He _ has 
certain religious sensitivities and is not 
averse to reciting the blessing. 

The same is true of Torah from Heav- 
en. What Petuchowski really is saying 
is this: Torah is not really Min Hasha- 
mayim. God really had little to do with 
it. It is not direct Revelation at all. It 
is quite human. Like bread, it has had 
a number of human farmers who worked 
and reworked its fields into a “multi- 
farious stratification of sources’. But to 
say this offends his religious sensibilities 
and, therefore, he would prefer to use 
the phrase “Torah from Heaven”, 
though it is really from earth. 

Rationalists find it difficult to admit 
that something like Revelation can only 
be adumbrated, sketched, apprehended, 
and felt, rather than be brought within 


the restricting confines of words and sen- 
tences. The Torah, itself, is not clear as 
to the nature of Revelation; perhaps it 
even wants us to remain unclear about 
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it, (“And my face will not be seen.”). 
The actual mechanics of the event must 
not concern us, for once it has a mech- 
anism, it is no longer a Revelation of 
God to man. Revelation, by its very na- 
ture, can have no nature for us. It is 
possible to be too rational. 

Petuchowski is attempting to walk a 
path which can lead only to serious con- 
tradictions. Essentially, he wants to man- 
ipulate a traditional concept to describe 
something which is its very antithesis. 

Indeed, it is true that Torah Min 
Hashamayim is an attractive concept. It 
is definite. It is absolute. And to a theol- 
ogy which has been uncertain about its 
fundamental approach to Torah, and 
whose ideas vis-a-vis the origin of Torah 
are inconsistent, Torah from Heaven is 
an irresistible magnet, offering comfort 
and security of doctrine. There is in it 
a certain grandeur and majesty. 

But it can be a haven only for those 
who accept it for what it is. One can- 
not make of an absolute a relative, as 
Petuchowski would do. It is inconsistent 
to speak seriously of Torah from Heav- 
en and, in the same breath, of various 
strata and influences of the Torah which 
we must “transcend” in a “higher unity 
of the Bible’. One cannot embrace con- 
ditionally a concept which, by its very 
nature, is unconditional. 

Torah Min Hashamayim has always 
meant, in its simplest terms, that the 
Torah was directly revealed by God to 
Israel through Moses. The original 
sources of this doctrine are the famous 
passages in Baba Bathra 14b-l5a, and 
in Sanhedrin 99a. From the latter source, 
especially, it is clear that Torah Min 
Hashamayim means not only that Torah 
is divinely “inspired”—all of us are in 
some way inspired—but that every word 
in the Pentateuch (with the possible ex- 
ception of the last eight sentences) is 
the word of God, or directly revealed. 
On this basis, Jews have, until the ad- 
vent of Reform, universally accepted the 
principle of Maimonides: “I believe with 
perfect faith that the whole Torah, now 
in our possession, is the same as that 
given to Moses”, 

To Petuchowski, this is a severe view. 


But unless this view is adopted, the en- 
tire structure of belief, commitment, and 
dialogue, is devoid of meaning, for to 
deny Torah from Heaven, is to deny for- 
ever man’s search for God. It is only 
through Torah, as God’s revealed word, 
that man can hope to transcend him- 
self and reach out beyond himself to 
God. If the Torah is merely human, 
man is forever doomed to the morass of 
despair, and his restless quest for mean- 
ing and light is a hopeless farce. If the 
Torah is not God’s, where shall we turn? 
Our groping is the groping of madmen, 
and our search for communion with 
Him is an egotistical illusion. 

Where, unless in a Torah from Heav- 
en, do we find any potential for ulti- 
mate logic and order in human exist- 
ence? Jewish thinkers, (notably the Ma- 
haral of Prague) have repeatedly pointed 
out that all of creation has an order 
and a purpose—indeed, it is this very 
order which compels a rational belief 
in a Creator. And yet, is it conceivable 
that a God, who is good, would give to 
all of creation the means for perfection, 
while leaving man, most in need of per- 
fection, to fend for himself? The history 
of mankind is a history of a climb to 
the summit of Godliness, with Torah 
serving as the staff and the guide. Is this 
staff a broken one? Is the guide now 
dead? 

God speaks to man, and man responds 
to God: this is the essence of Judaism. 
The how of the dialogue we do not 
know; but the what of it we do know, 
and that is Torah. 

But it is argued, does God intervene 
in history? And we answer, Why not— 
if He is God? Does the fact that such 
an event did not occur before or since 
preclude its ever having occurred? God 
is One, His name is One. Israel is one. 
And God spoke directly to Israel one 
time. Unless this is so, we have to face 
three alternatives: a) a Torah that is 
not from Heaven; b) a Judaism without 
communication with God; and c) a lack 
of any basis for one’s religious commit- 
ment to God. 

The Orthodox are more than willing 
to share Torah Min Hashamayim. We 
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do not want it all to ourselves. But it 
should not be construed as a “pushing 
away with both hands” to insist that it 
should be “Min Hashamayim”. Other- 
wise, the analogy between bread and 
Torah will become even more precise: 
lechem min ha-aretz will lead to Torah 
min ha-aretz. 


EMANUEL FELDMAN 
Atlanta, Ga. 


AUTHOR’S REJOINDER 


Rabbi Feldman uses my article, “Not 
By Bread Alone,” as a springboard for 
making his very moving appeal on be- 
half of fideism. Unfortunately, he weak- 
ens his case by getting involved in self. 
contradictions. After telling us that “the 
Torah itself is not clear as to the nature 
of Revelation; perhaps it even wants 
us to remain unclear about it,” he pro- 
ceeds to claim in quite unequivocal 
terms that he knows what torah min 
hashamayim” has always meant—to 
wit: “that the Torah «2s directly re- 
vealed by God to Israel through Moses 

that every word in the Pentateuch 
is the word of God, or directly re- 
vealed.” 

Now, if the Torah itself, according to 
Rabbi Feldman, is unclear about the na- 
ture of Revelation, what does he mean 
by “directly revealed?” The medieval 
Jewish philosophers, at any rate, saw in 
this a problem, and they sought solu- 
tions in accordance with their respective 
philosophical premises. Surely, Rabbi 
Feldman does not expect me to believe 
that Cecil B. de Mille’s ““The Ten Com- 
mandments,” in depicting the lightnings 
at Sinai, has done justice to the concept 
of torah min hashamayim! 

The passages from Baba Bathra and 
Sanhedrin are well-known to me. As a 
matter of fact, they form the basis of a 
forthcoming article of mine in The Hib- 
bert Journal. What these passages indi- 
cate above all is that, to the Tannaim, 
the “Mosaic Authorship of the Penta- 
teuch” was not nearly as important as 


the “Divine Authorship of the Torah.” 
But once we grant that the “Divine Au- 
thorship” is of greater significance than 
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the fact—traditionally believed to have 
been the case—that Moses was God’s hu- 
man instrument, then the dogma of Rev- 
elation can be divorced from the literary 
history of documents purporting to con- 
tain this revelation. As Rabbi Feldman 
says himself, “the actual mechanics of 
the event must not concern us.” 

Why, then, is he so eager to get us to 
accept his view of the “mechanics”? Why 
is he so sure that the interpretation of 
the “mechanics” which speaks in terms 
of “‘various strata” must of necessity be 
wrong? 

Withal he misunderstands both the 
intent and the Sitz im Leben of my ar- 
ticle. | am not concerned, at this par- 
ticular stage of Biblical scholarship, to 
demonstrate the human authorship of 
the Biblical books. That is pretty much 
taken for granted in educated circles to- 
day. My point was precisely—to quote 
his :psissima verba—that “the actual me- 
chanics . must not concern us,” and 
that an acceptance of modern theories 
of Biblical Criticism need not, and 
should not, lead to a rejection of the 
belief in Revelation. Apparently Rabbi 
Feldman would prefer me to give up 
my belief in Revelation (and possibly 
also my observance of the Sabbath?) the 
moment I feel unable to believe that 
God uttered—and the people understood 
—the words of Exodus 20:8-11 and Deu- 
teronomy 5:12-16 at one and the same 
moment! 

No doubt, Rabbi Feldman can rely 
on a long chain of predecessors when it 
comes to his absolutely mechanistic view 
of Revelation. It is a view which is of 
historical interest, and which, on ac- 
count of Rabbi Feldman’s predecessors, 
demands to be treated with respect. But 
if it is really his view, then why, oh 
why, does he also want to appear to be 
so au courant with modern theological 
parlance? Why does he also have to 
speak of the “dialogue”? What Rabbi 
Feldman has in mind is not a “dialogue” 
at all—but a Divine Monologue. 

And he has not really proved that 
the farmer is not God’s partner in bring- 
ing forth bread from the earth (shutafo 
shel hakadosh barukh hu bema’aseh be- 
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reshith is, by the way, a good rabbinic 
concept!), any more than he has demon- 
strated why a belief in “the higher unity 
of the Bible which transcends the var- 
ious strata’’ should imply that man is 
left to “fend for himself,” that the “staff 
is a broken one,” and that the “guide” 
is “now dead.” All that Rabbi Feldman 
has succeeded in doing is to link the be- 
lief in God's Revelation inseparably to 
a notion of the history of early Hebrew 
literature which was current before the 


canons of modern historical and literary 
criticism became available. 

In the light of this, though I plead 
guilty to the charge of not accepting lit- 
erally the eighth article of Maimonides’ 
Creed, I wonder whether Rabbi Feld- 
man, in his own way, has not departed 
from the teachings of the Rambam who 
felt the need to base his theology on 
the knowledge and science of his time. 

JAKos J. PETUCHOWSKI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The Jews: Social Patterns of an Amer- 
ican Group, edited by Marshall Sklare, 
The Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1958, 669 
pp. 

The need for an objective description 
and analysis of the American Jewish 
community has long been felt by pro- 
fessionals and lay leaders serving this 
community. Heretofore, all that has 
been available has consisted of pub- 
lished papers and magazine articles or 
single chapters of books devoted pri- 
marily to other matters. Not that such 
material has been devoid of scholarly 
value or lacking in profound insights. 
But the journal articles have been re- 
stricted in scope, whereas the pertinent 
portions of the longer works have all 
too frequently been sentimental, ser- 
monic, or autobiographical rather than 
meticulously scientific. Hence it is with 
considerable satisfaction that we greet 
Marshall Sklare’s The Jews: Social Pat- 
terns of an American Group. 

In discussing Sklare’s valuable contri- 
bution, it is important that we recog- 
nize its limitations at the very outset. 
The Jews is not intended as a system- 
atic sociological treatise. It is a “reader, 
a collection of learned papers capable 
of serving as a reference work only in- 
sofar as it can cast light upon designated 
facets of American Jewish life. Indeed, 
it constitutes one number of the Free 
Press series entitled ““Readers in the So- 
cial Sciences.” As such, it presents a body 
of empirical data, scientifically authen- 
ticated, relatively free of subjective bias, 
and available for consideration by all 
(Jew and non-Jew alike) who would 
know more about the Jewish “group.” 

The adoption of the term “group,’ 
for purposes of characterizing the entity 
being scrutinized is in itself significant. 
Group is a comparatively neutral term, 
obviously preferred by the editor over 


“community,” for instance, in that it 
presumably does not prejudice the evi- 
dence. Sklare would have his readers, 
after having examined the assembled 
material, determine for themselves 
whether the Jewish group is, in point 
of fact, a community. Further, inasmuch 
as the Jewish group is itself a consti- 
tuent of the more inclusive American 
society, the categorizing of American 
Jewish citizenry as a community would 
give rise to certain theoretical issues 
which might needlessly complicate 
Sklare’s immediate task. 

Aside from determining the range of 
his work, the most important function 
devolving upon an editor is the selec- 
tion of contributors. Sklare’s task was a 
dificult one in that although there are 
a goodly number of reputable Jewish 
sociologists in America, technicians de- 
voting themselves to the sociology of the 
Jews are virtually non-existent. That is 
why Sklare’s procedure in consulting 
scholars in the field of Judaica, as well 
as the research departments of a varie- 
ty of Jewish organizations—enumerated 
among the acknowledgments—was high- 
ly commendable. Presumably, through 
some of the leads thus furnished, Sklare 
was able to track down apposite materi- 
als among unpublished theses and spe- 
cial monographs, as well as within the 
pages of Jewish Social Studies, Publica- 
tions of the American Historical Society, 
and chapters of certain books. The re- 
sult is a six-section study, comprising 
papers competently written by men who 
have an authoritative grasp of their sub- 
ject. 

Sklare himself has shown admirable 
self-restraint in permitting his authors 
to speak for themselves, including in his 
editorial prefaces only such comment as 
would strengthen the articulation of the 
whole work. And, it might be added, his 
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commentary gets to the heart of the mat- 
ter, is lucidly expressed, and is in keep- 
ing with the objective tone of the in- 
dividual contributions. 

Fortunately for the general reader, 
Sklare does not interpret the canon of 
scientific authenticity as implying rejec- 
tion of that which cannot be quantified 
and rendered into the jargon of statis- 
tics. Happily, it is only rarely that one 
meets a conclusion as sententious as 
“verification of the hypothesis that sub- 
jects toward the ideological extremes of 
Jewish over-identification and under- 
identification will perform similarly and 
more highly on the F-scale than those 
of more intermediate commitment.” (p. 
501) To be sure, it is good to know that 
there are students of Jewish group life 
equipped to employ the instruments of 
research with virtuosity. This is a sign 
that Jewish sociology is coming of age. 
But we are more than grateful that 
Sklare had the good sense to confine the 
esoterically technical to a minimum, to 
relegate footnotes to the “Notes,” and 
above all to include two excellent inter- 
pretive papers of the less formal type: 
Ben Halpern’s “America Is Different” 
and David G. Mandelbaum’s “Change 
and Continuity in Jewish Life.” It 1s 
appropriate in this context for Jewish 
sociologists—obviously patterning them- 
selves after the model of American em- 
piricism—to remind themselves of Eu- 
ropean strictures: viz., that the techni- 
cal rigor of American research varies di- 
rectly with the narrowness of its com- 
pass and the triviality of its concern. To 
put it otherwise, some of the most fruc- 
tifying insights have attended the dar- 
ing hypotheses of European theorists 
whose non-empirical approach their 
American colleagues would fain dismiss. 
Technics, carried to excess, may actual- 
ly hamper sociological progress. 

For the survivalist preoccupied with 
the substantive content of Jewish life 
rather than with the apparatus of in- 
formation getting and measurement, 
what comfort does The Jews bring? Af- 
firmative adherents to Jewish life will 
find further satisfaction for their allegi- 
ances. Myers and Roberts will tell them 


that “Jewish cultural values seem to 
support many components of the psycho- 
ther: apeutic process. (557) Lawrence H. 
Fuchs, in accounting for Jewish liberal- 
ism, declares: . It is quite clear that 
learning, Zedakeh, and the enjoyment of 
life on this earth are more valued by 
most Jews than by most non-Jews.” (602) 
As for our principal religious function- 
ary, Carlin and Mendlovitz opine that 
“the scholar-saint role which from the 
time of the early rabbi was the most 
charasteristic rabbinic role in the Jew- 
ish community... is once again destined 
to re-emerge as the most characteristic 
rabbinic role.” (414) Similar quotations 
can be adduced supplying a basis for op- 
timism regarding the future. 

But let us seek further: American 
Jews are preponderantly middle-class in 
socio-economic status, as documented by 
the papers of Ben B. Seligman and Nath- 
an Glazer. What are the possibilities for 
Jewish survival resident in that status? 
Herman Stein, in an obiter dictum in- 
tended to bestow praise, holds that “par- 
ticipation in social work under Jewish 
auspices has become the most universal- 
ly accepted expression of Jewish com- 
munal feeling.” (204) But philanthropy, 
as we know it, is merely a surrogate for 
individual commitment and group cre- 
ativity (not to mention tax deductions). 
Little wonder that Herbert J. Gans, on 
analyzing the phenomenon of Jewish 
suburbanism, can generalize: “Child ori- 
entation is thus a mechanism that guar- 
antees the existence of the ethnic group 
for another generation, despite the in- 
difference, ambivalence, or rejection of 
the culture by the adult carrier.” (232) 
In other words, the adult lives his Juda- 
ism vicariously through his offspring. 
Solomon Sutker, in his interpretation 
of the rabbinic office, strengthens this 
impression: “The rabbis have to concern 
themselves largely with a residue of ac- 
tivity outside of their strictly religious 
and educational functions, for the Jew- 
ish population is characterized by a high 
ratio of synagogue membership and a 
low ratio of religious participation...” 
(260) Indeed, as Howard W. Polsky 
shows in his study of Milwaukee Jewry, 
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Orthodoxy—its ranks thinning by steady 
defections to Judaism’s more liberal 
movements—no longer remains the re- 
doubtable foe of assimilation. While the 
standards of ‘“Torah-true Judaism” ofh- 
cially persist, traditional piety is van- 
ishing with the passage of the older for- 
eign- -born generation. “Bec cause ol the 
impact of American social, economic 
and cultural conditions,” Polsky main- 
tains, “normative Orthodox consensus is 
insufficient to deter considerable num- 
bers of Orthodox members from vio- 
lating traditional norms.” (p. 334) 
Hence, we are scarcely surprised to learn 
from Bernard D. Rosen, studying adol- 
escent religious conviction and conduct 
in Philadelphia and Elmira; “Adoles- 
cents in our samples evince very little, 
if any, guilt when their behavior does 
not conform to tt standards implicit 
in their attitudes.” (p. 346) 

Bernard D. Weinstb attempts to strike 
a balance in epitomizing contemporary 
developments. He compares — s Jew 
with the “ ‘Sephardized’ Jew of a cen- 
tury and a half ago, for today we also 
Jew who has accommodated in 
terms of socio-economic relations, lan- 
guage, external way of life... He is lit- 
tle versed in Jewish learning and lax 
in religious observance, but clings to 
vestiges of his heritage, activates Jewish 
values and survival, has an emotional 
attachment to the group, and experi- 
ences the feeling of Klal Yisrael.” (p. 21) 
Thus, United States Jews remain yea- 
sayers with regard to perpetuating the 
Jewish collectivity. Whether they can 
hold fast in the face of middle-class as- 
similationist allurements—the modern 
Hellenism—much less attain the crea- 
tive heights, is at best a moot propo- 
sition. 

If there is any distortion in the emerg- 
ing picture of American Jewish life, it 
arises from the subordination of the 
presentation to the empirical materials 
available. This fault may be inherent in 
the method but it must be recognized. 
One consequence is that comparatively 
marginal matters—not marginal from 


find a 


the standpoint of the sociologist’s pro- 
fessional curiosity, but from the stand- 
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point of presenting an accurately di- 
mensioned account of contemporary 
American Jewry—receive undue elabora- 
tion. Thus, a paper on the relatively in- 
consequential (albeit fascinating) He- 
brew Christians makes its appearance 
here. Further, one might make out a 
strong case for a sharp reduction of the 
page allotment for what Sklare labels 
the “psychological aspects” of American 
Jewish life. Similarly, compression of 
such crotchety topics as Jewish sobriety 
might reasonably be urged. The space 
thereby conserved could then be util- 
ized for analyzing such significant “‘sur- 
vivalist” areas as Jewish associated life 
(American Jewish Congress, B'nai B'rith, 
synagogue sisterhoods, etc.), Jewish com- 
munal organization (community _rela- 
tions councils), Jewish education on all 
levels, wr and Yiddish liter rary ex- 
pression, the Jewish arts, and present 
day Zionism. The dearth of refined data 
of highest exactitude in these fields fur- 
nishes no bar to the complaint that vital 
aspects of group life have been sum- 
marily — In preserving the pur- 
ity of a work as an enterprise in social 
science, one can go over the brink of 
fetishism. Indeed, an example of a more 
latitudinarian editorial approach is met 
in this same Free Press series in the 
shape of Bernard Rosenberg’s volume 
on Mass Culture. Howbeit, Sklare’s ob- 
jective handling of Jewish sociological 
material constitutes an impressive be- 
ginning to what we hope will burgeon 
into a full-fledged domain of scholarly 
research and interpretation. 

Wagner College, 
Staten Island, N.Y. 


ELMER N. LEAR 


Tradition and Change, 
ment of Conservative Judaism, edited 
by Mordecai Waxman, The Burning 
Bush Press, New York, N. Y., 1958, 
477 pp. 


The Develop- 


Tradition and Change demonstrates 
that there really is such a thing as a 
Conservative movement in Judaism. 
The book, first in a series on the sub- 
ject, presents classic essays by almost 
every influential figure in Conservatism 
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from Frankel, Leeser, and Morais to 
Kaplan and Finkelstein (only Agus and 
Heschel come to mind as unfortunate 
omissions). The essays are arranged in 
three sections, on the “Origins of Con- 
servative Judaism”, the history of the 
idea and institutions that embody it; 
the “Philosophies of Conservative Juda- 
ism”: and “The Attitude of Conserva- 
tive Judaism”, in particular toward 
prayer, law, education, and Zionism. 
Rabbi Waxman adds his own lucid and 
comprehensive survey ol the movement, 
an essay which, in its way, is a classic 
too. Here, a reader has the chance final- 
ly to come to the sources ol Conserva- 
tive Judaism. This is in itself of no lit- 
tle value, for many of the essays were 
out of print o1 otherwise unavailable, 
and Frankel’s was translated from Ger- 
man. 

Certain underlying themes in Conser- 
vatism emerge, and coalesce into a cog- 
ent structure of attitudes toward Jew- 
ish experience. These themes are, if any- 
thing is, the Conservative viewpoint on 
Judaism. One wonders, in the light of 
such writings, how both Reform and 
Orthodox critics could have found Con- 
servatism so wanting in form and in- 
tellectual coherence. I can only 
that the critics have 
such as these, for in 
Change a 


y assume 
neglected essays 
Tradition and 
point of view is manifest. 
This is, in part, Rabbi Waxman’s 
achievement, for he has arranged the 
material to reveal continuity in Conser- 
vative thought. In larger measure, 
though, there is, indeed, an inner har- 
mony and composition to the ideas of 
these essayists, all of whom stand in the 
center of Judaism. 

In his title, Rabbi Waxman empha- 
sizes the interplay between Jewish tra- 
dition and the workaday world. In the 
Emancipation, Jews discovered that 
they were men of some particular place, 
that they belonged to Germany, Amer- 
ica, as well as to Zion. Conservatism re- 
sponded with the proud reaffirmation of 
Jewish peoplehood: the community of 
the ages, Catholic Israel, is represented 
now, and even here in this place, by 
the people Israel. In the Enlightment, 


Jews discovered that Gentiles, and es- 
pecially Christians, had also been think- 
ing about God and the Bible, and Con- 
servatives affirmed, if a little unhappily, 
that the God and Torah of Israel must 
stand trial before the philosophers and 
theologians. In the century obsessed 
with the idea of history, Jews became 
aware of evolution and the manifest 
processes of growth in all things, and 
Conservatives admitted that even the 
Torah has a history. 

To be sure, these perceptions were 
not born in the institutions of Conser- 
vative Judaism. They were mainly the 
insights of European Jewish Reformers. 
When the new ideas crossed the Atlan- 
tic, they found a lonely reception; only 
Leeser and his friends were willing to 
contront traditional Judaism with the 
modern intellect. Toward the beginning 
of the twentieth century, these ideas be- 
came relevant to the little group of men 
around Maimonides College and after- 
ward the Jewish Theological Seminary. 
They foresaw the danger in the unyield- 
ing Orthodoxy of the day, and feared 
the ungentle hand of the Reformers. For 
these men, the recognition that both 
og and tradition have their place 

1 Jewish reality justified a new experi- 
ment in their religion. They set out to 
save the Jews for Judaism, and Juda- 
ism for the Jews. This is the story of 
Conservative Judaism told in Tradition 
and Change. 

What in the end did the founders 
of the movement propose for the mod- 
ern Jew? They wanted passionately for 
Je ws to be Jews. They considered that 
“the problem of the day is how to con- 
vert the world of the Jew into a Jew- 
ish world.” They did not want tradi- 
tions deeply rooted in life to be up.- 
rooted, ‘They were prepared to accom- 
modate tradition to the legitimate, spe- 
cific need for reform. They did not pro- 
pose, however, to permit Judaism to be 
reformed, recast into paradigms alien to 
its very soul. They stood with the Sages 
who held that “it is better to build 
fence of ten handbreadths that is likely 
to stand than one of a hundred hand- 
breadths that is likely to collapse.” 
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They were profoundly unhappy with 
the future they foresaw if they failed 
at their task, and not especially happy 
with their own program. Schechter, the 
protagonist of historical Judaism, him- 
self rebels “against this new rival of rev- 
elation in the shape of history... nor 
can I quite reconcile myself to this al- 
liance of religion with history, which 
seems to me both unworthy and un- 
natural.” And_ elsewhere, ‘Judaism 
bowed before truth, but it never made 
a covenant with facts only because they 
were facts. History had to be remade 
and to sanctify itself before it found its 
way into sacred annals.” The builders 
found themselves within a painful ten- 
sion, between their own commitment to 
tradition and their recognition of the 
changes all about them. They were nev- 
er, never sanguine. They did not claim 
they had found the way to resolve the 
tension, and they were never wholly sat- 
isfied that they had even found really 
true answers to the questions Jews were 
asking. 

Surrender to the new truths, there- 
fore, was really only a truce. The Con- 
servatives were prepared to yield for a 
time, and only when necessary. They 
did not intend to ratify change, and cer- 
tainly not to propose innovation, but 
only to recognize what had in fact al- 
ready happened. The second generation 
of Conservatives inherited from the 
builders a structure of thought even the 
architects feared would collapse. How 
to secure the unsteady walls has troubled 
the leaders from that time to this. The 
building, to be sure, is a little crowded 
now, for Orthodoxy has for the most 
part granted a kind of de facto recog- 
nition to the twentieth century, and 
Reform sees excellence in the preceding 
fifty-six. The viewpoint of old Conser- 
vatism is now commonplace in the whole 
American synagogue. Differences arise 
in detail, not in design. This is the end 
of a chapter. 

The new direction of Conservative 
Judaism ought to indicate the course of 
American Judaism as a whole. Rabbi 


Waxman does not include any prognos- 
tic essays. Prophecy today is chiefly the 


job of the historian. Where we have 
been is probably where we are going. 
Careful reading of these essays gives 
more than a little hint. It is clear, for 
one thing, that the extraordinary intel- 
lectual creation of Reconstructionism, 
for all its contrivedness, will continue 
to shape the mind of Conservatism. No 
essay by a writer after 1935 fails to ap- 
propriate some of the ideas, and even 
the vocabulary, of Reconstructionism. 
Reconstructionism in its broadest sense 
is after all nothing less than the encoun- 
ter of tradition with the changing in- 
tellect. Its program in detail is identical 
with that of the writers on education 
and Zionism. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that the Reconstructionists will 
continue to stand against the most re- 
cent thinking in religion; for modern- 
ism, as we see here, was always their 
forte. The essays on Jewish law restate, 
on the whole, the determination of Con- 
servative Judaism to teach and to carry 
out the Halakhah. For example, the pro- 
modifications of Sabbath law 
mean far less, even to the essayists con- 
cerned with them, than the far more 
profound commitment to the Sabbath 
itself. Finally, the partisanship within 
and beyond the center is apparently dy 
ing down. The emphasis in almost every 
essay is on the unity of this most diftuse 
Read closely, the essays 


pe sed 


of movements 
reveal no real conflicts in viewpoint, but 
rather a common, serious concern, cer- 
tainly shared with others in the Amer- 
ican synagogue, to achieve a future that 
somehow will carry on with integrity 
and in authenticity what began with 
Sinai. 

Schechter himself suspected that the 
insights of the ‘historical school’ and its 
methods are rather fruitless. I do not 
think, therefore, that he would have re- 
garded the triumph of his generation's 
ideas as a victory. He said, “Living... 
in an age in which history reigns su- 
preme in all departments of human 
thought, we may hope that even its the- 
ology, as far as it goes, will ‘do’ for us, 
though I neither hope nor believe that 
it will do for those who come after us.” 
He is surely right, for the tension be- 
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tween tradition and change as perceived 
by Conservative Jews does not in the 
end yield compelling insight or even 
very serious argument. How long will 
Jews find it interesting to debate the 
issues of mixed seating, covered skulls, 
degrees of kashrut, and so on? An ar- 
ticulate, mutual respect ought to set 
aside these important but presently peri- 
pheral issues. 

The crucial issue that ought to con- 
front Conservative and other Jews is 
how the Jewish religion and the people 
Israel will reveal their resources of wis- 
dom and morality to help prosper the 
way of all mankind. It is never banal 
to recall that the future of the human 
race is by no means certain. If Judaism 
can address itself to this uncertainty, 
and none doubts that it can, then the 
task of Jews is to seek out and to teach 
the ethical and moral resources of Jew- 
ish tradition appropriate to unchanging 
man. One recent essay, published too 
late for this book, ought to close the 
lesson to be learned from this conclud- 
ing chapter in Conservative Judaism, 
and to open the next. It is by the Semi- 
nary’s Chancellor, Professor Finkelstein, 
on “The Businessman Moral Failure,” 

plea for a renewed awareness of right 
and wrong in America. Here indeed is 
a new direction for the Jews who have 
learned so much from the reciprocity of 
tradition and change. Professor Finkel- 
stein himself states this thesis in “Con- 
servative Judaism and the Moral Re- 
awakening”, (United Synagogue Review, 
Winter 1958). 

Conservative Judaism has tried to 
mediate between the commitments of 
the past and the demands of the pres- 
ent. Out of its experience, it ought also 
to know how to accommodate modern 
men to their ancient and unrepudiated 
heritage of morality. It ought to explore 
the way toward a new tension, a sense 
for the abyss between what people are 
doing to one another and what their 
sages have taught them to do to one an- 
other. This is the unhappy interplay be- 
tween tradition and change now, and 
one that ought to engage the Jewish peo- 
ple in their synagogues for some time 


87 
to come. It is a task especially appro- 
priate to those most alive to the past and 
to the conflict between life and wisdom. 


JAcosB NEUSNER 
New York, N.Y. 


“Mimaynay Hachassidut” (From The 
Wellspring of Hassidism) by Abraham 
Silverstone, Bloch Publishing Company, 
New York, N.Y., 1957, 202 pp. 


In the past few decades, the study of 
Hassidism has experienced an impres- 
sive advance. Following the publication 
of Dr. S. A. Horodetzky’s monographs 
on the founders of Hassidism, later as- 
sembled in four volumes under the title 
Hassidim and Hassidism (Hebrew), a 
number of extremely important general 
studies of the movement as well as cer- 
tain specific problems have appeared. 
Among these, the most notable have 
been Dubnow’s History of Hassidism (in 
Yiddish and Hebrew), Raphael Mahler’s 
Haskalah and Hassidism (Yiddish) and 
Martin Buber’s series of studies. What 
has been lacking, from the viewpoint 
of the modern reader is a presentation 
and analysis of the basic concepts of 
Hassidism. Such attempts were made by 
the martyred Hillel Zeitlin in his book 
Currents and Trends In Hassidism (He- 
brew), Warsaw, 1910, and, latterly by 
E. Steinman in his volumes The Well 
of Hassidism (Hebrew) and Introduc- 
tion To Hassidism, both published in 
Israel. A significant contribution in this 
area is now represented by the present 
volume from the pen of the untimely 
deceased Abraham Silverstone. 

The book is a collection of essays and 
short studies that have previously ap- 
peared in the Hadoar and the Yiddish 
journal Bodn. It is divided into two 
parts; the first entitled “Ethics and Prac- 
tices” (Middot) and the second, ‘Festi- 
vals”. It is illustrated by the well known 
artist Saul Raskin. The editors of the 
volume, Robert Gordis and Morris D. 
Margolis have arranged the material sys- 
tematically so that it represents an ex- 
cellent exposition of the content and na- 
ture of Hassidism. 

The Besht once said that 


“the Torah 
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man group of Christian scholars from 
Europe and America appointed to edit 
and publish the manuscripts from the 
important Cave IV at Qumran. (Since 
the work takes place principally at the 
Palestine Museum in Jordan there is no 
Jewish scholar on the team—a situation 
which, without detracting from the com- 
petence of the eight Christians chosen, 
is not unlike that of appointing a team 
of non-English scholars to edit and pub- 
lish newly discovered Shakespeare man- 
uscripts.) His present book —— the 
profusely annotated text of a series of 
lectures delivered by him at Oberlin 
College in 1957. 

The Qumran documents can be con- 
veniently divided into three categories: 
(1) original writings (which, of course, 
include the peshers); (2) Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha; and (3) Biblical texts. 
In his analysis of the original writings 
Cross represents a necessary corrective to 
the ultra-conservatism of Theodore Gas- 
ter as Gaster represented a necessary cor- 
rective to the radicalism of Dupont-Som- 
mer and Allegro. Cross, like Dupont- 
Sommer, Allegro and many others, as- 
cribes definite historical figures to the 
names, Teacher of Righteousness and 
Wicked Priest. He does not attempt to 
identify the former since in all probabil- 
ity he was a person playing no role in 
the annals of history outside the sect 
that he founded. He does, however, make 
out a plausible case for his identification 
of the Wicked Priest as Simon, the last 
son of Mattathias the Hasmonean. 

Many scholars, perhaps a majority, 
have assumed that the Cairo Damascus 
Covenant refers to an actual exile to 
Damascus, or at least outside Palestine. 
De Vaux, Fritch and others suggest that 
this occurred during the reign of Herod 
when archeological evidence, notably 
the absence of coins, indicates that Qum- 
ran was unoccupied. Cross originally 
shared this view but now rejects it. An 
unpublished copy of The Damascus Cov- 
enant which, presumably on paleograph- 
ic grounds, Cross assigns definitely to the 
pre-Roman period, quite conclusively 
disposes of the Vaux-Fritch contention. 
While this does not necessarily elimi- 


. 
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nate the possibility of an earlier tem- 
porary sojurn outside Palestine, Cross 
presents other, though less cogent, 
grounds for believing that no such so- 
jurn took place and that Damascus was 
merely a symbolic name for Qumran. 
A large number of Apocryphal and 
Pseudepigraphical fragments were found 
at Qumran, notably Tobit, Jubilees, 
Psalms of Joshua, pseudo-Jeremianic 
works, Testaments of Levi and Naph- 
tali and sources of the other Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, Enoch and an 
apocryphal Daniel literature. Aside from 
providing the original Hebrew and Ara- 
maic of works known to us now only in 
translation, their discovery in the Essene 
library sheds considerable light upon 
their origin and meaning. According to 
Cross, authorship of these works must 
be abscribed either directly to the Qum- 
ran sect or to their immediate ances- 
tors, the Hasidic congregation of the 
first half of the second century BCE. 
To the Jewish student, the most in- 
teresting aspect of the Library of Qum- 
ran is the light it sheds on our tradi- 
tional Biblical texts. With the excep- 
tion of Esther, all Biblical books are rep- 
resented among the fragments at Qum- 
ran. Moreover, Biblical fragments are 
written in an elegant book-hand, clear- 
ly distinguishable from the scribal treat- 
ment of the non-canonical texts. It is 
thus clear that the process of cannoni- 
zation had been substantially completed 
by the middle of the second century 
BCE (a period only shortly after the 
completion of Daniel, which apparent- 
ly achieved cannonization almost im- 
mediately on completion). It is clear, too, 
that when almost two and a half cen- 
turies later, the yeshivah at Jamnia, un- 
der the leadership of Johanan ben Zak- 
kai, finally closed the canon for all time, 
it was not making new law but simply 
placing the stamp of authority upon 
long-standing tradition. The presence of 
canonically scripted fragments of Eze- 
kiel, Song of Songs and Koheleth at 
Qumran explains the victory of these 
books in achieving authoritative canoni- 
zation at Jamnia or (in the case of Eze- 
kiel) earlier. The absence of any frag- 
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ments of Esther explains why its canoni- 
cal status was challenged as late as the 
third century CE. (See Megillah 7a.) 

A copy of Ben Sira was found at Qum- 
ran, and while Cross does not explicit: 
ly state that it was written in a canoni- 
cal hand, this may be presumed. This 
traditional canonization is attested by 
the fact that the Talmud on many oc- 
casions refers to Ben Sira in the formula 
used for Biblical texts or expressly as 
part of the ketubim. (See Baba Kama 
92b). So strong was this popular tradi- 
tion that Akiba found it necessary to 
impose loss of olam habah as penalty 
for reading the book. 

The most important contribution 
made by the Qumran Biblical documents 
is in the field of textual criticism, and 
particularly the new authority they give 
to the Septuagint. Before the ‘discoveries 
at Qumran, the tendency of modern crit- 
icism was to treat the Septuagint with 
extreme caution, even where its version 
was obviously superior to the Masoretic 
text. Since we do not have the Hebrew 
original, on which the Septuagint was 
based, there was no way of knowing 
whether a particular superior reading 
reflects a faithful translation of a He- 
brew original or the translator's emen- 
dation. The first Biblical texts discov- 
ered at Qumran—the two Isaiah scrolls— 
supported this conservatism, since they 
corresponded closely to MT. According 
to Cross, however, later discoveries ap- 
pear to be swinging the balance in the 
direction of LXX, and in many in- 
stances present Hebrew bases for super- 
ior LXX readings. 

In addition to texts of MT and LXX 
traditions, Cross reports the finding of 
fragments indicating a third tradition, 
independent of both MT and LXX and 
on occasion supplying readings superior 
to both. This tradition was apparently 
familiar to the author of Chronicles; 
fragments of an ancient version of Sam- 
uel found in Cave IV correspond closer 
to the account of the incident contained 
in Chronicles than that in the MT of 
Samuel. Cross presents an interesting 
and novel hypothesis. The common pro- 
genitor of the three traditions, he sug- 
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gests, is Exilic or pre-Exilic. At differ- 
ent times after the Exile three traditions 
evolved independently: the text used by 
the author of Chronicles and represented 
by fragments at Qumran developed in 
Palestine; the LXX tradition developed 
in Egypt; and MT evolved in Babylonia 
by the Jews who remained after Nehe- 
miah and Ezra, and was brought into 
Palestine during the Hellenistic period 
or later. 

It is, of course, much too early to eval- 
uate this novel hypothesis. Nor can it 
be expected that the Qumran fragments 
will result in or justify any tampering 
with the Hebrew text of the Scriptures 
as we have them today. Two thousand 
years of tradition are not to be discarded 
in exchange for a few improved read- 
ings; the price is obviously too high. 
The improved readings found in the 
Qumran fragments, however, may well 
be utilized by translators, and even as 
marginal notes to the printed versions 
of the traditional Hebrew texts. The 
marginal note following Joshua 21.36 in 
the printed texts in general use shows 
that this would not be unprecedented. 


Leo PFEFFER 
New York, N.Y. 


The Ideal and The Community, by I. B. 
Berkson, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, N.Y., 239 pp. plus xii. 


The vocabulary of experimentalism 
has permeated both contemporary Jew- 
ish theology and education. Witness 
Mordecai Kaplan writing in The Future 
of The American Jew. “The experience 
of growth thus offers not merely an anal- 
ogue to salvation, but actually can be 
made to constitute salvation to the 
child.” (p. 186, italics author's). Again, 
in The Objectives and Standards for the 
Congregational School, one finds the 
basic experimentalist vocabulary ex- 
pressed in the purpose of Jewish educa- 
tion “that he may be happily adjusted 
as a Jew” (p. 6) and the goal of Ameri- 
can Jewish education is to help “meet 
their needs and solve their problems.” 
(p. 10). Adjustment, needs, growth have 
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become the lingua franca of American 
Jewish thought. 

In justice to the experimentalist school 
and those who have assimilated its lan- 
guage and concepts to Jewish education 
and theology, there is undoubtedly much 

validity in ‘this cultural borrowing. How- 

ever, if we are not to duplicate the mis- 
taken notions of our benefactors, it is 
necessary that we review their contribu- 
tions with an eye to correcting them as 
well as ourselves. 

It is with this in view that I find dis- 
tinctive value in Berkson’s, The Ideal 
and the Community. For here we have 
summarized in detail the experimental- 
ism of Dewey, Kilpatrik, Pierce, James, 
and Childs. Secondly, there follows a cri- 
tique, and finally, a reconstruction of 
experimentalism as a philosophy of life 
and education. 

Berkson’s contribution lies in his em- 
phasis on the ideal and the community, 
interacting with one another, as bases 
for a workable philosophy. The ideal 
for Berkson is embodied in democracy, 
which is the result of the historic ex- 
perience of mankind and to which man 
at his best renders testimony. Democracy 
embodies enduring ideals to be found in 
the religious traditions, institutions, and 
political documents of our country and 
consist of: 1) the infinite worth of the 
individual; 2) the equality and brother- 
hood of all men; 3) the concern for the 
economic and social welfare of men uni- 
versally 4) the rule of law 5) the em- 
phasis on inalienable rights; 6) the high 
regard for education for man as a think- 
ing and reasoning being. 

These ideals have been fostered by 
and embodied in the institutions of the 
community. It is in the community that 
man both creates and realizes these 
ideals. Man does not create them as an 
isolated individual nor are they inno- 
vated by any particular community. 
Ideals are the worthwhile residue and 
ferment which are to be found in the 
community's institutions. The communi- 
ty lends stability, continuity, direction, 
purpose, and creativ’ty, to man himself. 

The school needs to inculcate the 
democratic ideal and must reflect the 
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needs of the community, while at the 
same time criticizing them, if necessary. 

In both his criticism of experimental- 
ism and in his emphasis of the need for 
the formulation of a philosophy of demo- 
cracy interacting with communal insti- 
tutions, there is much stimulating 
thought for Jewish life. For in our at- 
tempt to reconcile Judaism with demo- 
cracy, we are constantly at bay in ask- 
ing ourselves, what is representative of 
each Only when we have formulated the 
norms of each will we be able to work 
out a wholesome partnership. Berkson is 
of invaluable aid in rendering such a 
formulation of what constitutes the 
American ideal. 

Berkson reveals his Jewishness in his 
writing, although as a result of his ac- 
tivity at Dropsie College and in Israel 
it is no secret, when he emphasizes the 
role of the community and its institu- 
tions in the formulation of a philosophy. 
In discussing what comprises a 
munity, Berkson writes: 


com- 


“What makes it a community as against 
a mere aggregate of individuals is a 
common heritage of cultural and spir- 
itual values. Belonging to a commu- 
nity involves two corresponding re- 
ponsibilities; the responsibility of se- 
curing its survival and physical wel- 
fare and the responsibility of devotion 
to its ideals and aspirations. The for- 
mer we may term the responsibility of 
allegiance, the latter, the responsibili- 
ty of loyalty. Moral growth involves 
not only the improvement of person 
to person relations. It means the trans- 
formation of allegiances into loyalties, 
(p. 193)” 


Is this not what the Jewish people has 
asked of each one of its 
throughout the centuries? 
For a provocative criticism of contem- 
porary philosophy with implications for 
the Jewish scene, Berkson presents a 
fresh, liberal, critical, and comprehen- 
sive approach to American thought. 


members 


Murray LEVINE 


Rahway, N.]J. 
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The Book of Tobit, an English transla- 
tion with introduction and commentary 
by Frank Zimmerman, Jewish Apocry- 
phal Literature Series, Harper & Broth- 
ers, New York, N.Y., for Dropsie Col- 
lege, 1958, xii, 190 pp. 


In reclaiming the Apocrypha from 
the Genizah to which Jewish tradition 
has assigned it, Dropsie College is per- 
forming a most notable work. This, the 
sixth volume in the series, is easily the 
most learned and most elaborate and 
represents both the first translation and 
the first commentary in English on Tob- 
it from a Jewish point of view. 

The Book of Tobit contains one of 
the best known short stories in the 
world’s religious literature. It tells of a 
pious Israelite named Tobit, who is taken 
captive to Assyria at the time of the de- 
struction of the kingdom of Israel. For 
giving proper burial to Israelites slain 
by the Assyrian king, Tobit has his prop- 
erty confiscated; in addition, he becomes 
blind. He despairs and prays for death 
and sends his son Tobias (the latter is 
accompanied by a dog and a protecting 
angel—the scene is a favorite in Chris- 
tian iconography) to collect some money 
which he has deposited with 1 kinsman 
in Media. Tobit has a * mata Raguel, 
whose daughter Sarah is at that very mo- 
ment also praying for death. She has 
been married to seven husbands, all of 
whom had died on the wedding night. 
Tobias marries Sarah and on the wed- 
ding night is able to drive off the demon 
who had previously possessed her. Tob- 
ias returns to his father, whose blind- 
ness he is able to cure in a magical way. 

In his commentary, Z. is most ingen- 
ious (a notable example is 6.18) in often 
reconstructing the Hebrew (and ulti- 
mately the Aramaic original) from 
which the Greek has been taken. But 
even on this point it must be remem- 
bered that the Hellenistic Greek em- 
ployed by Jews had many Hebraisms. 
Sometimes Z. fails to realize the flexibil- 
ity of Greek and draws erroneous con- 
clusions as to the Aramaic origin of 
given passage; thus on 1.3, he notes: “It 
should be observed that the Greek has 
an inverted order, i.e., with the object 


placed first in the verse, and the verb 
put at the end, a sign of Aramaic.” 
Word order in Greek is flexible, and 
in any case it is rather common to have 
the object first and the verb last. (In 
this particular verse, incidentally, the 
subject, not the object, comes first in 
the Greek.) Z. is likewise concerned 
about tautology (e.g. at 1.8 and 1.10), 
which again is fairly common in Greek; 
he sometimes seeks to emend the text 
instead of realizing that the lectto diffi- 
cilior is often preferable. Again, at 11.9, 
Z. says that it is quite likely that the 
Greek is translating an underlying He- 
brew pertect tense; “the Hebrew idiom- 
atically,” he adds, “can use the perfect, 
to be translated as a present.” It is un- 
necessary, however, to assume a Hebrew 
origin, since the Greek aorist tense, 
which is here used, can likewise be used 
as the equivalent of a present. 

Other commentaries, such as that of 
Fritzsche, are fuller on grammatical and 
linguistic matters; but no commentary 
on Tobit of so full scope exists from 

specifically Jewish point of view. The 
most valuable feature of the commen- 
tary is its cross- qenniy wen to other Jewish 
writings. There are, however, several in- 
accuracies and a y fn important omis- 
sions. Thus at 1.1, in arguing that the 
name Tobit represents the Hebrew Tobi 
with a Greek addition of -t or -th, Z. 
cites Ketubot 85b, “two by the name of 
Tobi.” The spelling in this passage, how- 
ever, is Tobiah. Again at 2.1 we read 
that the Greek phrase for the Feast of 
Weeks is “undoubtedly a gloss, as the 
term Shabu‘ot was never used in the 
Second Commonwealth.” Yet the Sep- 
tuagint at Exodus 34.22, Numbers 28.26 
and elsewhere has precisely such a 
phrase, as does Josephus, Antiquities, 
3.252. At 4.12, which notes (as a prece- 
dent for Tobias) that Noah also married 
a kinswoman—a point unmentioned in 
the Bible—Z. fails to cite the parallels 
in Midrashic literature (see L. Ginzberg, 
Legends of the Jews, Vol. 5 [Philadel- 
phia 1915] pp. 145 f. [n. 42], 172 [n. 11], 
and 179 [n. 29)). 

No volume in the Dropsie Apocrypha 
is as thorough on technical questions as 
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this one. Because the Book of Tobit 
exists in various versions, Z. devotes Ap- 
pendix I to presenting a convincing ar- 
gument as to their value and relation- 
ship with one another. Appendix II is 
the most persuasive discussion that has 
yet appeared on the question of the orig- 
inal language of the book. Appendix 
VI, which discusses the Golden Rule, as 
it appears in its negative form in 4.15, 
is less satisfactory. Z. concludes (p. 160) 
that all the negative expressions of the 
Rule originate from the East, whereas 
the positive expressions come from the 
West. Z. tries to explain away two ex- 
ceptions—Epictetus, who though he 
taught in the West, yet formulates the 
Rule in the negative; and Jesus, who 
though he taught in the East, yet for- 
mulates the Rule in the positive. But 
the Sanskrit Mahabharata (composed be- 
tween 200 B.C.E. and 200 C.E.), as Z. 
himself admits (p. 159, n. 1), gives the 
Rule in both the positive and negative 
form; and surely we are not to conclude 
that the positive formulation originated 
in the West. Moreover, are we to con- 
clude that Confucian thought, which 
presents the Rule in the negative form, 
influenced Tobit or Hillel? 

The bibliography is selective; but J. 
Miiller’s Beitriége zur Erkldrung und 


Kritik des Buches Tobit (Leipzig 1907) 
is too important to omit. In the list of 
abbreviations on p. 181, one is surprised, 
in a book issued under Jewish auspices, 
to find Corinthians, Matthew, Mark, 
Revelation, and Romans under “Bibli- 
cal Passages.” It is also surprising to 
find separate entries, under Apocryphal 
passages, for “Ben Sira” and ‘“‘Ecclesias- 
ticus,” which are, of course, the same 
work. 

But all in all, this volume is the most 
comprehensive,' careful,? and challeng- 
ing volume that has thus far appeared 
in the Dropsie series. In dealing with 
the most difficult text in the entire Apoc- 
rypha, Dr. Zimmermann has shown in- 
dependence of judgment and often re- 
markably ingenuity. 

Louis H. FELDMAN 
Yeshiva College, 
New York, N.Y. 


1 One misses, however, in the introduction a 
discussion of the influence of Tobit on later 
Judaism and early Christianity (especially Cle- 
ment of Alexandria). 

2 Missprints, though not as numerous as in 
some of the other volumes in the Dropsie series, 
are frequent enough to be disturbing. I have 
counted twenty-one. 
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EDITORIAL NOTE: 


Due to technical difficulties, it was impossible to include Rabbi Joseph H. 
Lookstein’s contribution to the symposium, “Who is a Jew” in this issue. His 


paper will appear in the Spring (April) issue of Judaism. 
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